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Some Aspects of 


George W. Randolph’s 
Service As Confederate 
Secretary of War 


By ARCHER JONES 


Reinet WYTHE RANDOLPH (1818-1867) was, ACCORDING TO A 
newspaper obituary, the best secretary of war the Confederate 
States had, though he served less than eight months. In spite of 
this contemporary view, Randolph was long sunk in obscurity, 
from which historians have rescued him only within the last 
few years. He made two major contributions to the Confederacy 
in pushing through conscription and reorganization of army 
command. 

Son of Thomas Jefferson’s daughter, Randolph had served for 
six years as a naval midshipman before attending the University 
of Virginia, from which he was graduated in law in 1840. After 
practicing in Albemarle County for ten years, he moved to 
Richmond, where he married a wealthy widow and where his 
law practice grew increasingly lucrative. Though afflicted with 
pulmonary tuberculosis that was to cause his death a few years 
later, Randolph busied himself with his practice, Richmond civic 
affairs, and his books.’ 

Significant for his and the Confederacy’s future was his con- 
tinuing interest in naval affairs, which, widened to include land 
warfare, made him a close observer of European military de- 
velopments. Continued warfare abroad gave him an opportunity 
to become an armchair strategist; and, during the Italian wars 
of 1859, he studied “the geography of the scene of the war” and 
“planned campaigns for the belligerents.”* 

*Robert Douthat Meade, “George Wythe Randolph” in Dictionary of American 
Biography (22 vols. and index, New York, 1928-1958), XV, 258. 


2Randolph to Molly Randolph, May 31, 1859, in Edgehill-Randolph Papers 
(Alderman Library, University of Virginia, Charlottesville). See also Randolph 
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When Virginia appeared to be menaced by John Brown’s 
raid, Randolph’s interest became manifest. He ingeniously com- 
bined his military and naval inclinations when he “conceived 
the idea of converting the ordinary naval boat howitzer into an 
efficient arm of the land service ... .” He promptly organized a 
howitzer company in the Virginia militia. After serving at 
Harper's Ferry until the hanging of John Brown, Captain Ran- 
dolph devoted himself to turning his howitzer company into a 
“crack corps.” The scope of his military career was broadened in 
January 1860 to include service on a special military board 
created to provide arms for the state,* but soon his primary inter- 
est was diverted from military affairs to politics. 

John Brown's raid turned Randolph into a defender of South- 
ern rights, and the election of Lincoln turned him into a 
secessionist. To promote his views he became, in December 
1860, a candidate for a convention called to consider whether 
Virginia should secede. After “a very exciting contest,” Randolph 
was the only advocate of secession among the three Richmond 
members elected to the convention. 

When Virginia seceded and the Richmond Howitzers were 
called into active service in April 1861, recruiting efforts were 
so successful that the company was enlarged into a battalion of 
which Randolph was elected major commanding.’ He dis- 
to Molly Randolph, March 10, 1859, ibid., and Sketch of Randolph focusing on 
the last period of his military service and first days in the War Department, in 
Kean Collection (in possession of Dr. Robert H. Kean, Richmond, Virginia 
This important sketch, written by either Randolph’s widow or R. G. H. Kean, 
is surely based on information supplied by Kean, and the style is his. The bulk 
of the narrative is concerned with the period during which Kean served as 
Randolph’s adjutant and was being transferred to the Bureau of War. Kean 
greatly admired his wife’s uncle, also his good friend, and took a strong interest 
in Randolph’s accomplishments. 

3Henry Hudnall, “Organization of First Company and John Brown Raid,” 
Contributions to a History of the Richmond Howitzer Battalion (4 pamphlets, 
Richmond, 1883-1886), Pamphlet No. 1, 5-6; T. J. Macon, Reminiscences of the 
First Company of Richmond Howitzers ( Richmond, [1909] ), 10. 

4H. W. Flournoy (ed.), Calendar of Virginia State Papers and Other Manu- 
scripts . . . (11 vols., Richmond, 1875-1893), XI, 186; Randolph to Molly 
Randolph, February 10, 1860, in Edgehill-Randolph Papers. 

SRandolph to Molly Randolph, December 18, 1859, November 10, 1860, ibid.; 
W. Asbury Christian, Richmond, Her Past and Present ( Richmond, 1912), 213-14. 

6[Frederick S. Daniel], Richmond Howitzers in the War . . . (Richmond, 
1891), 10; Jennings Cropper Wise, The Long Arm of Lee .. . (2 vols., Lynch- 
burg, Va., 1915), I, 114. 
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tinguished himself on June 10, 1861, at the battle of Big Bethel, 
the first Confederate victory on Virginia soil. Acting as Con- 
federate chief of artillery, he displayed not only “conspicuous 
gallantry” but such professional skill that Colonel D. H. Hill 
thought he had “no superior as an artillerist in any country.”’ 
Public notice of the battle and the unstinting praise and strong 
endorsements of the two professional officers commanding, Hill 
and John Bankhead Magruder, earned Randolph promotion to 
colonel and transfer to Richmond to attend to ordnance and 
quartermaster affairs, giving him an opportunity to participate 
in the continuing deliberations of the Virginia secession con- 
vention.* 

Already concerned with the problem of manpower for the 
Confederate armies, Randolph anticipated that by the spring of 
1862 the one-year enlistments of most of the men would have 
expired and that every man of them would go home. While he 
thought many would return, better opportunities for promotion 
would attract them into new units, thus entailing the necessity “to 
organize anew in the face of the organized forces of the enemy.” 
His remedy was a draft, with the militia classified into groups 
according to training and service obligation “as in France, Prussia 
and in all military nations.” With these measures and an abun- 
dance of experienced officers and men, the army in the spring 
of 1862 would no longer be the “mere mob” of the preceding 
vear. 

These ideas were the basis of his efforts in the Virginia con- 


» \ D he Vi r Wh t | > ot  « mitribution toa 


History of the Richmond Howitzer Battalion, Pamphlet No. 2, 97; report of Hill, 


Ju e 12. 1861. in The War of the Re he llion A Compilatii n of the Offu ial Records 
of the Union and Confederate Armies 127 vol ind index, Washingtor 1880- 


1901), Series I, Vol. Il, 97; report of John Bankhead Magruder, June 12, 1861, 
ibid., 92 

‘Jefferson Davis to John Letcher, September 21, 1861, in Dunbar Rowland 
ed Je fferson Davi Constitutionalist: His Letter Pape rs and Speeche s 10 


vols., Jackson, Miss., 1923), V, 134; Virginia War Records (Virginia State 
Library, Richmond), XVIII, 1; Randolph to Molly Randolph, October 19, No- 
vember 5, 1861, in Edgehill-Randolph Papers; Sketch of Randolph, 5 

*Randolph to Molly Randolph, October 10, 1861, in Edgehill-Randolph Papers. 
For a discussion of the critical Confederate manpower situation, see Clement 
Eaton, A History of the Southern Confederacy (New York, 1954), 82-85, and 
Albert Burton Moore, Conscription and Conflict in the Confederacy (New York, 
1924), 7-10. 
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vention to remedy the manpower problem. His bill for con- 
scription passed on November 19, 1861, after a legislative struggle. 
Modeled, apparently, after the system prevailing in Prussia, 
it provided for an active militia, embracing male citizens from 
twenty-one to thirty-one years of age, and a reserve containing 
those too old for the actives. Compulsory service of three years 
was required for those under twenty-six and two years for those 
over that age before they became eligible for entry into the 
reserves. The actives and reserves were organized into separate 
companies, regiments, and brigades so that they could be mobi- 
lized independently of each other. There was a penalty of three 
additional days of service for each day missed through failure 
to enroll promptly or for absence without leave. This law gives 
a good indication of Randolph’s views and of his knowledge of 
European manpower legislation and methods which he took into 
the Confederate cabinet.”° 

Brought into public life by a patriotic response to the crises 
in his state and by feelings that he had something important to 
contribute, Randolph waned in interest when out of the con- 
vention hall or off the battlefield. His illness made camp life 
exceptionally rigorous for him. So, despite promotion to brigadier 
general and his desire to be of service, he wished to leave the 
army which had taken him from his books and home “to swelter 
in the pestilent marshes of the Peninsula.”** Probably ambitious 
for a political career, he must have developed a taste for legis- 
lative service while in the Virginia convention. These feelings 
joined to a conviction he could do more for the Confederate 
cause on the policy level induced him to enter belatedly the 
race for a vacant Richmond seat in the Confederate Congress. 
He was badly defeated, running third in a field of three. His 
late entry caused him to lose the votes of his supporters be- 

10Journal of the Acts and Proceedings of a General Convention of the State 
of Virginia, Assembled at Richmond, on Wednesday, the Thirteenth Day of 
February, Eighteen Hundred and Sixty-One (Richmond, 1861), 399; Ordinances 
Adopted by the Convention of Virginia, at the Adjourned Session, in November 
and December, 1861 (Richmond, 1861), No. 93 (November 29, 1861); Randolph 
to Jefferson Davis, October 20, 1862, in Official Records, Series IV, Vol. Il, 132. 

11Randolph to Molly Randolph, June 6, 1858, October 19, 1861, in Edgehill- 


Randolph Papers; Randolph to J. Thompson Brown, October 18, 1861, in George 
Wythe Randolph Papers (Confederate Museum, Richmond). 
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cause the other “two horses” were “halfway to the goal when 
he put his foot on the track.” 

He soon found a theater for activity when President Jefferson 
Davis appointed him secretary of war on March 17, 1862. Ran- 
dolph reached Richmond on Saturday, March 22, and immediate- 
ly began his new duties. The manpower crisis was uppermost 
in Randolph’s thoughts, and in “his first interview with President 
Davis he pressed upon him the absolute necessity of conscrip- 
tion.”** Though Davis was probably inclining toward the measure, 
Randolph's thorough grasp of the problem and its remedy must 
have convinced him of the necessity and efficacy of the measure. 

On March 28 the President asked the Confederate Congress 
for conscription legislation, made necessary by the excessive 
complication of the numerous Confederate manpower laws and 
by conflicts with state laws. Though these complications and 
conflicts justified the enactment of a comprehensive law, Davis 
said, the preparations for an enemy offensive had created a 
“spirit of resistance so general, so resolute, and so self-sacrificing 
that it requires rather to be regulated than to be stimulated.” 
For these reasons, it was necessary to declare everyone from 
age eighteen to thirty-five “in the military service of the Con- 
federate States” and to adopt “some plain and simple method 
... for their prompt enrollment . . . .”"* 

Randolph was vigorous in urging the adoption of a bill which 
would not only retain the existing one-year men in the ranks 

12Richmond Enquirer, February 11, 1862; John Hampden Chamberlayne to 
Martha Burwell Chamberlayne, February 23, 1862, in John Hampden Chamber- 


layne, Ham Chamberlayne—Virginian . . . , C. G. Chamberlayne, ed. ( Richmond, 
1932), 66-67. 

13§ketch of Randolph, 7. Not having access to the Kean Collection nor utilizing 
the Edgehill-Randolph Papers, Rembert W. Patrick, in his able and scholarly 
Jefferson Davis and His Cabinet (Baton Rouge, La., 1944), 123-24, states that 
Judah P. Benjamin “aided in drafting of the conscription bill, and helped push it 
to enactment by Congress,” while Randolph’s influence was “negligible.” As 
Patrick cites no source for this statement, presumably he concluded with reason 
that the capable and experienced Benjamin rather than the novice Randolph 
has done this important work. Patrick concludes (ibid., 130) that Randolph was 
the least influential of the secretaries of war. This conclusion, well warranted 
by the information at his disposal, must be modified by the new evidence used 
in this essay. 

14James D. Richardson (ed.), A Compilation of the Messages and Papers of 
the Confederacy, Including the Diplomatic Correspondence, 1861-1865 (2 vols., 
Nashville, 1905), 1, 206-207. 
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but also maintain the existing organizations. In addition, he 
wished a general conscription of all within the specified age 
group in order to increase the armies. To secure the adoption 
of the kind of law he wished, Randolph interviewed the chair- 
men of the House and Senate military committees of the Con- 
federate Congress. He insisted that a strong law was essential 
to stave off erosion of the armies. He supported his argument 
before the committees with a statement prepared at his direction 
by the Adjutant and Inspector General. This statement carried 
the alarming intelligence “that in ninety days from the first of 
April, 130 regiments would go out of service, being twelve months 
men enlisted in April, May and June 1861 and constituting quite 
half of the whole force in the field.” 

With impatience Randolph awaited passage of the law he 
thought badly needed, and a bill substantially embodying his 
views reached the Senate floor on April 9. After considerable 
debate, it passed 19 to 5 on April 11 and then passed the House, 
53 to 26, on April 14. It soon became clear that Randolph’s efforts 
had obtained a bill which did not suit the President. To Davis 
the objectionable feature, which Randolph regarded as essential, 
was that of keeping the one-year volunteers in service. The Presi- 
dent felt that to legislate soldiers into a three-year enlistment 
or for duration of the war when they had volunteered for a year 
was a breach of faith. President Davis’ doubts about the term 
clause were aired in a cabinet meeting called to consider the 
bill. Finally, Davis decided in favor of the measure as it stood. 

Randolph's role in giving the Administration a policy for re- 
cruiting was largely overlooked at the time. It is not clear whether 
he persuaded Davis to adopt conscription, crystallized his de- 
cision, or merely advocated something on which the President 
had already resolved. His conspicuous and important service in 
framing the bill is clear. The importance of keeping one-year 
men from leaving the service even for a short while was critical. 

15Sketch of Randolph, 7. 

16Randolph to Joseph E. Brown, April 2, 1862, in Allen D. Candler (ed.), 
The Confederate Records of the State of Georgia (5 vols., Atlanta, 1909-1911), 
Ill, 176; Journal of the Congress of the Confederate States of America, 1861- 


1865 (7 vols., Washington, 1904-1905), II, 106, 154; V, 228; Sketch of Randolph, 
7-8. 
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Had they done so their regiments would have been broken up 
and the men would have entered organizations “which could 
never be assembled, or, if assembled, could not be prepared for 
the field in time to meet the invasion actually commenced.” 
This vital feature had been embodied in the bill through Ran- 
dolph’s representations to the congressional committees. 

The strong supposition is, then, that Randolph’s influence 
produced a bill holding the volunteers in service, a feature neither 
requested by nor satisfactory to President Davis. The same 
forceful and expert presentation used upon the congressmen 
was apparently applied to Davis and convinced him of the 
necessity of the legislation."* 

Secretary Randolph's further contributions to the Confederate 
war effort were analogous to those in the sphere of manpower. 
Initially, he was concerned with setting up and administering 
conscription and trying to introduce basic training into the 
Confederate States Army.’ The Peninsula Campaign absorbed 
his attention, as did the operation of the War Department—the 
myriad of details inseparable from administering a very big war 
with a very small staff. 


R. G. H. Kean. Inside the Confed. rate Government: The Di ry f R rt 
Garlick Hill Kean, Head of the Bureau of War, Edward Younger 1. (New 
York, 1957), 50; Randolph to Jefferson Davis, August 12, 1862, in Official Records, 
Series IV, Vol. II, 43. See also James A. Seddon to Davis, January ic 
279-81 

These conclusions are based on the Sketch f Randolph K idmired 
Randolph and was with him from February 1862 on, thus being position 
to know his ideas and actions. The only added support for s role is the 
Charleston, S. C., Mercury, April 3, 24, 1862, and statements that Da used 


pressure to secure the passage of his bill found in Richard Malcolm Johnston 
and William Hand Browne, Life of Alexander H. Stephens (Philadelphia, 1884 


*? 


409, and Alfred Roman, The Military Operations of General Beauregard 2 
vols., New York, 1883), II, 432-33. The negative evidence is impressive, how- 
ever. Moore, in his complete and scholarly Conscription and Conflict in the Con- 


federacy, ch. 2, finds little to indicate anyone’s role in framing and passing the 
conscription bill. The fact that Davis’ message to Congress did not ask for the 
retention of the one-year volunteers, something Randolph clearly anticipated in 
his letter to Governor Joseph E. Brown, gives strong support to the contention 
in the Sketch of Randolph and statement in Kean, Inside the Confederate Gov- 
ernment, 72. Unfortunately, the Sketch of Randolph stops in the middle of a 
sentence, immediately after stating Davis’ opposition to retaining the volunteers, 
and Randolph’s role in persuading Davis has only been inferred. For Kean’s 
relation to Randolph, see Kean, Inside the Confederate Government, xxii 

1*Randolph to Davis, September 8, 1862, in Official Records, Series IV, Vol 
Il, 77-78 


; 
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In areas distant from the capital, President Davis made a 
practice of establishing large geographical commands and dele- 
gating almost all authority to the department commanders. In 
many respects wise, this policy of decentralization and autonomy 
deprived the President and the Secretary of War of some control 
over strategy. If they respected the wishes of the local com- 
mander, as they usually did, little strategic control remained in 
their hands other than that which could be exercised by means 
of altering departmental boundaries and missions. General Lee 
having established his self-sufficiency, the West presented the 
major theater for War Department control. 

The major command originally established in the West had 
been Albert Sidney Johnston’s Department No. 2, or the Western 
Department, which stretched from the Appalachian Mountains 
into Missouri. Oriented toward coast defense was Department 
No. 1, which controlled most of Mississippi. The Department of 
Alabama and West Florida, commanded by Braxton Bragg, was 
charged with the defense of the ports of Pensacola and Mobile. 
In February 1862 Bragg had joined Johnston’s army, and his 
department had been informally joined to Department No. 2.”° 

Western organization displayed serious anachronisms by the 
middle of May 1862. Falling back after Shiloh, Pierre G. T. 
Beauregard was actually retreating out of his department into 
Department No. 1 with almost all of the troops in the Western 
Department. He asked that Mississippi and Alabama be added 
to his jurisdiction but was given only a small extension of terri- 
tory, down to the thirty-third parallel. Beauregard’s successor 
also felt the anomaly of two departments, back to back, in Mis- 
sissippi. That Bragg’s implied request of June 24 was promptly 
granted and Departments 1 and 2 united must be attributed 
also to the serious threat posed by D. C. Buell’s advance on 
Chattanooga and the hope that Bragg could help Edmund Kirby 
Smith in its defense. The War Department was bending strenuous 
efforts to find reinforcements, ordering “all the organized corps 

20Special Orders No. 88, Adjutant and Inspector-General’s Office, July 4, 1861, 
ibid., Series 1, Vol. IV, 362; Special Orders No. 149, Adjutant and Inspector- 


General’s Office, September 10, 1861, ibid., 405; Stanley F. Horn, The Army of 
Tennessee (New York, 1941), 49-53, 59, 113. 
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ready for the field to Chattanooga.” The camps of instruction for 
conscripts were swept clean of men, armed and unarmed, by 
orders from the Secretary of War.*" 

The effects of this threat to Chattanooga were further felt 
when Bragg at last saw the opportunity as well as the menace 
presented by Buell’s slow advance. In July he began moving 
half his army to Chattanooga to inaugurate with Kirby Smith 
the invasion of Kentucky. Simultaneously with this decision on 
Bragg’s part, the “Confederate Government also recognized the 
vital importance of Chattanooga and reorganized its Western 
commands accordingly,” relieving Bragg of responsibility for 
the Trans-Mississippi area.** 

But in extending Bragg’s department to the Gulf and cutting 
off the Trans-Mississippi District the Administration was doing 
more than merely reorganizing so Bragg could direct his in- 
divided attention toward Tennessee and have at his disposal 
all resources within reach. This change marked the beginning 
of an energetic application of a system of separate departments 
with specialized missions. These departments were assigned 
their tasks by the War Department and were frequently changed 
to meet the varying military situation. The Trans-Mississippi was 
erected into a separate department, and Richard Taylor was 
assigned to the District of Western Louisiana and “specially 
charged with the command of the troops serving in the southern 
part of the district.” He was directed to communicate directly 
with Richmond.” 

In utmost secrecy, avoiding reference to New Orleans, Ran- 

21General Orders No. 39, Adjutant and Inspector-General’s Office, May 26, 
1862, in Official Records, Series 1, Vol. XV, 746, and XVII, Pt. 2, 624; Bragg 
to Randolph, June 24, 1862, ibid., LII, Pt. 2, 325; Special Orders No. 146, 
Adjutant and Inspector-General’s Office, June 25, 1862, ibid., XV, 766; Randolph 
to Bragg, June 29, 1862, ibid., XVII, Pt. 2, 627; Randolph to Bragg, June 23, 
1862, ibid., XVI, Pt. 2, 701-702; Randolph to J. S. Smith, July 4, 1862, ibid., 
720; Randolph to John Dunwody, June 29, 1862, ibid., 711. 

22Thomas L. Snead, “With Price East of the Mississippi” in Clarence Clough 
Buel and Robert Underwood Johnson (eds.), Battles and Leaders of the Civil 
War (4 vols., New York, 1887-1888), II, 725; General Orders No. 50, Adjutant 
and Inspector-General’s Office, July 18, 1862, in Official Records, Series 1, Vol. XV, 
784; Special Orders No. 164, Adjutant and Inspector-General’s Office, July 16, 


1862, ibid., XIII, 855. 
23Samuel Cooper to Richard Taylor, July 30, 1862, ibid., XV, 791. 
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dolph laid plans to utilize Taylor's new command for an attack 
on that important city. Earl Van Dorn had already been told to 
confer with Taylor, when, on September 1, two regiments were 
ordered from Mobile “to Louisiana for a purpose not admitting 
of delay,” and H. H. Sibley’s Brigade at Marshall, Texas, was, 
at the same time, placed under Taylor's orders. Unaware of 
Randolph’s plans, General Daniel Ruggles, commanding at 
Vicksburg, ran afoul of the Secretary's security precautions. 
When, on September 11, he telegraphed the War Department 
his recommendation for “an immediate movement against New 
Orleans,” he received word that Taylor had been assigned the 
“very responsible” duty to which he referred, and received also 
a reprimand: 
the Secretary is at a loss to understand why Brigadier- 
General Ruggles . . . should propose to interfere with the 
authority vested in Major-General Taylor, or why he should 
give publicity through the medium of the telegraph to sug- 
gestions which should have been regarded by him as private 
and are so regarded in the instructions to General Taylor. 
Ruggles, naturally, was bewildered and offended by this testy 
reprimand and pointed out that not only was New Orleans with- 
in his, not Taylor’s, district, but his telegram “amounted at most 
to a suggestion, and if the [telegraph] agents are disloyal the 
plans of the Government are at their mercy.”** 

Thus Randolph endeavored to keep “strictly confidential” his 
rather unrealistic project for the recapture of New Orleans. 
Complications soon overshadowed this plan, however, for, on 
Bragg’s departure from his department, he had left Van Dorn 
to defend Vicksburg and Sterling Price to protect northern Mis- 
sissippi. Leaving them on their own, and advising that they 
“consult freely” with one another, Bragg was soon urging them 
to take the offensive in order to assist his Kentucky campaign. 
Price and Van Dorn both planned offensives but could not agree 
on a joint plan. On September 9 Van Dorn wrote the Secretary 
of War, saying, “I ought to have command of the movements 

‘Davis to Earl Van Dorn, August 4, 1862, ibid., 795; Randolph to John H 
Forney, September 1, 1862, ibid., 804; H. H. Sibley to Randolph, October | 
1862, ibid., 819; Daniel Ruggles to Cooper, September 11, 1862, ibid., 806 


Jasper S. Whiting to Ruggles, September 23, 1862, ibid., 810; Ruggles to Cooper 
September 30, 1862, ibid., 817 
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of Price, that there may be concert of action .... Bragg is out 
of reach; I refer to you.” The Secre ‘tary endorse d the letter to 
the President, saying that he * ‘supposed these matters would be 
regulated by General Bragg, and feel some hesitation in giving 
directions which might conflict with his plans. Something, how- 
ever, should be done.” 

The President commented that Van Dorn’s rank gave him the 
“command of all the troops with whom he will be operating,” 
but Price and Van Dorn were not operating together, and it 
seemed that they would never agree on a joint plan or unite their 
armies. Realization of these divergent purposes and lack of co- 
ordination caused the President to telegraph Van Dorn that the 
“troops must co-operate, and can only do so by having one 
head. Your rank makes you the commander... .” In response to 
these orders, Van Dorn informed the Secretary of War that he 
and Price had divergent purposes and “therefore there can be 
no co-ope ration.” The re medy was to pl ice Van Dorn in com- 
mand, and Randolph directed him to use his own discretion, 
“subject to General Bragg’s instructions .. . .” 

News of continued separate action by the two commanders 
undoubtedly put an end to exhortations for co-operation and 
united action under Van Dorn. On September 29 Randolph 
dispatched peremptory orders to Van Dorn to “assume forthwith 
the command of all the troops left in Mississippi, including Gen- 
eral Price’s column. Concentrate them without loss of time: .. . 
make proper disposition for the defense of the Mississippi River, 
and also for an advance into Tennessee... .”*” These instructions 
cut the Gordian knot of dual control of these distant forces by 

25Cooper to Ruggles, October 21, 1862, ibid., 840; Richard Taylor, Destruction 
and Reconstruction: Personal Experiences of the Late War (New York, 1879). 
102-103, 110-15. General Taylor makes no mention of this plan, but from the 
destitute nature of his district, denuded of troops, it is easy to see why he was 
not able to give it serious thought. Davis to Joseph E. Johnston, February 19, 
1863, in Official Records, Series 1, Vol. XXIII, Pt. 2, 641; Bragg to Cooper, July 
23, 1862, ibid., XVII, Pt. 2, 655-56; Thomas Jordan to Van Dorn, July 23, 1862, 
ibid., 656; Randolph’s endorsement on Van Dorn to Randolph, September 9, 
1862, ibid., 697-98. 

26Davis’ endorsement, ibid., 698; Davis to Van Dorn, September 11, 1862, 
ibid., 700; Van Dorn to Randolph, September 12, 1862, ibid., 701; Randolph to 


Van Dorn, September 16, 1862, ibid., 704. 
27Randolph to Van Dorn, September 29, 1862, ibid., 715. 
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informally separating the Mississippi armies from General Bragg’s 
command, unifying them under Van Dorn, and controlling them 
directly from Richmond. 

This reorganization was to have another result, however, in 
that an additional distinct command was to be created in Mis- 
sissippi. This command was to have as its object the defense of 
Mississippi and easte#n Louisiana, but its commander was to 
work in concert with General Taylor and devise with him a joint 
plan for defending the Mississippi and capturing New Orleans. 
This southward facing command, in a sense a re-creation of De- 
partment No. 1 and analogous to Taylor's command in western 
Louisiana, embraced all of Mississippi and eastern Louisiana. 
Van Dorn would thus be relieved of his responsibilities in Lou- 
isiana and Mississippi and would have to give his full attention 
to co-operating with Bragg, who was now approaching the crisis 
of his Kentucky invasion.” 

This novel arrangement presupposed the success of Van Dorn’s 
invasion of western Tennessee, for, in his present location, near 
Corinth, Mississippi, he was poaching on another man’s territory. 
When Van Dorn attacked and was repulsed before Corinth on 
October 3 and 4, 1862, the anomaly of two commanders operating 
within the same area seemed destined to continue. Van Dorn, 
now “an isolated body in the field in Mississippi, was relieved 
of command of his department, while the commander of the 
new department, John C. Pemberton, found circumstances “so 
much changed by movements of the enemy in the State of Mis- 
sissippi” that it was “now impossible to carry out instructions,” 
as Van Dorn was the senior major general. The situation was 
regarded as especially critical because another battle appeared 
imminent. The situation was remedied by promoting Pemberton 
to lieutenant general.” 

Though a dangerous and anomalous situation had been elimi- 
nated, unity of command was still lacking in the West. There were 

28Randolph to John C. Pemberton, September 30, 1862, ibid., 716-17. See also 
Davis to John J. Pettus, September 30, 1862, ibid., 716. 

29Van Dorn to Randolph, October 12, 1862, ibid., 727; Pemberton to Cooper, 
October 9, 1862, ibid., 724; Clement Sullivane to Randolph, October 11, 1862, 


ibid., XIV, 726; Randolph to, Pemberton, October 14, 1862, ibid., 727; Taylor, 
Destruction and Reconstruction, 116-17. 
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still four independent commanders responsible only to Richmond. 
Ignorance of Bragg’s intentions and capabilities led to the sup- 
position that he was “not seriously weakened” and was with- 
drawing from Kentucky “for the purpose of completing the 
conquest of Tennessee.” This expectation led to the idea of a 
combined advance by the armies of Bragg in Tennessee, Pember- 
ton in Mississippi, and Theophilus H. Holmes in the Trans- 
Mississippi and of converging them at a strategic point. This 
would, perhaps, regain Tennessee and the Mississippi Valley. 

The problem of directing these three armies from Richmond, 
situated as they were on a four hundred-mile arc cut by two 
major rivers, must have presented itself with startling clarity. 
The task of co-ordination was largely delegated to the three 
commanders. Though it was intended that the War Department 
would arrange a plan of campaign with General Bragg and com- 
municate it to Holmes and Pemberton, co-ordination was left to 
“entire co-intelligence among the separate commanders.” 

When he heard that Pemberton’s forces in North Mississippi 
were seriously menaced by Grant, Randolph ordered a practical 
implementation of the plans. Perhaps recalling General Bragg’s 
recent Kentucky campaign which had begun as an effort to aid 
the adjacent department of East Tennessee, Randolph authorized 
Holmes to cross the Mississippi with a part of his force and, as : 
senior officer, take charge of operations.” 

The necessity for further co-ordination was made clear by 
dispatches from the field. Pemberton, urging the necessity of 
more troops, asked, “cannot some of Holmes’ be spared?” Van 
Dorn warned that “if we are not strengthened here we shall 
lose this State.” “Can any part of Bragg’s force be thrown 
here?”*? The deficiency and inadequacy of measures already 
taken clearly indicated the need for a theater command to es- 

8°Randolph to Theophilus H. Holmes, October 20, 1862, in Official Records, 
Series I, Vol. XIII, 889-90. See also Davis to Holmes, October 21, 1862, in 
Rowland (ed.), Jefferson Davis, Constitutionalist, V, 356-57, and Kean, Inside 
the Confederate Government, 50. 

*1Randolph to Holmes, October 27, 1862, in Official Records, Series 1, Vol. 
XIII, 906-907; Horn, Army of Tennessee, 189-90. 

82Pemberton to Randolph, October 25, 1862, in Official Records, Series I, 


Vol. XVII, Pt. 2, 737; Ruggles to Cooper, October 11, 1862, ibid., 726; Van 
Dorn to Randolph, October 22, 1862, ibid., 735. 
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tablish unity of action among the forces of Pemberton, Bragg, 
Kirby Smith, and Holmes; a return was made to the unity which 
had been sought under Albert Sidney Johnston. It is not sur- 
prising that an over-all commander was agreed on or that General 
Joseph E. Johnston was selected for the post. 

Randolph had applied an increasing measure of strategic con- 
trol from Richmond, but he and the President were forced to 
conclude that, even with the system of separate departments 
with specialized missions, the West demanded control from a 
point less remote than Richmond. That the Secretary's ideas 
and advice had an important part in making the decision is in- 
dicated by the fact that most of the correspondence emanated 
from him. The correspondence of the President with Van Dorn 
was superseded by that of Randolph and Davis with Van Dorn, 
in which Randolph predominated. While the active direction from 
Richmond was unusual in itself, Randolph’s role was larger than 
had been normal with western commanders. The President's 
friend, Adjutant General Samuel Cooper, faded into the back- 
ground in these negotiations. 

The President and the Secretary came into collision over the 
direction of western operations. Randolph’s resignation was 
precipitated by his October 27 order authorizing Holmes to cross 
to the east side of the Mississippi. The President sent for the 
communication and took strong exception to it on November 12. 
After an exchange of letters, Randolph sent in his resignation 
on November 15 and immediately left the War Department.” 

The cause of Randolph's resignation was certainly deeper than 
the Holmes dispute. The Secretary functioned as the President's 
advisor and collaborator. Together they arrived at decisions in 
the numerous conferences which were a feature of the Davis 
method. Secretary James A. Seddon, Randolph’s successor, was 
later to complain of “tedious conferences,” and perhaps they 
did not suit Randolph either. Captain R. G. H. Kean thought 
that Randolph was tired of “responsibility of office without dis- 
cretion” and that he felt it impossible to “administer the War 

23Davis to Randolph, November 12, 1862, November 14, 1862 (two letters), 


November 15, 1862, in Rowland (ed.), Jefferson Davis, Constitutionalist, V, 
369, 371-72, 374. See also Patrick, Jefferson Davis and His Cabinet, 127-28. 
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Office, or the Government, on the terms laid down by the Presi- 
dent.” Randolph himself said that the President, who was unable 
to “discriminate between important and unimportant matters,” 
wished “to impose restrictions which in my judgment were de- 
rogatory to the office and hurtful to the public service and to 
which I could not submit without sacrificing my self-respect and 
the public interest.”** The role of assistant and advisor without 
authority did not appeal to Randolph. 

There is reason to believe that Davis and Randolph “did not 
make a team.” Randolph’s health was bad, and the President 
felt he was indecisive and inefficient, an indifferent if not poor 
administrator. Kean felt that Randolph was not treated with 
proper confidence by the President and even that Davis had 
become “jealous of the independent character of the Secretary.”* 
Davis may have thus welcomed an opportunity to replace his 
secretary; or Randolph may have consciously or unconsciously 
taken the bit in his teeth, and the President had reined him up 
sharply. 

Randolph himself was not a career politician or public servant, 
having entered public service under the impulse of John Brown's 
raid and the secession controversy. He “grunted and sweated” 
under the tedious routine of the War Office,** perhaps finding 
it more than his failing health could bear. Randolph was no 
doubt happy to leave public life when he felt that he was no 
longer contributing anything. He had seen conscription instituted 
and had arranged for the West to have an able supreme com- 
mander whose presence should end much of the command con- 
fusion in that area. 

As secretary, Randolph sought not merely to administer the 
war but to mobilize the resources of the Confederacy and give 

4Randolph to Lee, August 4, 1862, in Official Records, Series I, Vol. XV, 794; 
Davis to Van Dorn, August 4, 1862, ibid., 795; Davis to Randolph, November 14, 
1862, in Rowland (ed.), Jefferson Davis, Constitutionalist, V, 372; Patrick, 
Jefferson Davis and His Cabinet, 130; Kean, Inside the Confederate Government, 
30, 101; Randolph to T. J. Randolph, January 20, 1863, in Edgehill-Randolph 
en Jefferson Davis and His Cabinet, 127; Kean, Inside the Confederate 
Government, 29-30. 


36Randolph to J. Thompson Brown, January 14, 1863, in George Wythe 
Randolph Papers. 
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strategic direction to the Confederate armies. He focused at- 
tention on the West and vitalized the President's departmental 
system, made it responsive to changes in the military situation, 
and used it to effect concentrations for offense and defense.*’ 
When he realized that he could not effectively control operations 
from Richmond, he advocated a theater command to perfect the 
system. To a considerable degree he impressed his views and 
methods on the President and left a legacy much appreciated 
by his able successor. 

8™While Randolph was secretary the Signal Corps and the Nitre and Mining 
Bureau were organized and a beginning made on a supervisor of railroads. See 
Randolph to Davis, August 12, 1862, in Official Records, Series IV, Vol. UL, 
45-46, 48-49; General Orders Nos. 40-41, Adjutant and Inspector-General’s 
Office, May 29, 1862, ibid., I, 1131-33, 1139-40. For a further example of this 
use of the departmental system, see Randolph to Beauregard, October 3, 6, 10, 


1862, ibid., Series I, Vol. XIV, 616-17, 629, 633; Beauregard to Randolph, 
October 3, 1862, ibid., 617. 
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i \ GENERATION OF SCHOLARS HAS USED EVERETT S. BROWNS 


study of the presidential election of 1824, an article which, be- 
sides emphasizing personalities and the caucus collapse, stresses 
the absence of any serious issues." The same approach governs 
most of the recent work surveying the period. George Danger- 
field’s The Era of Good Feelings accepts Brown’s view, as does 
the excellent biography of John Quincy Adams by Samuel F. 
Bemis, who asserts, “No political issues dominated the day. It 
was a contest of personalities within the Republican Party.” 
While this evaluation occasionally has been countered by a sug- 
gestion that the election involved more than a popularity con- 
test, there apparently has been no general sampling of campaign 
opinion to test Professor Brown’s interpretation; yet it appears 
that, coming as it did upon the heels of a decade of bitter sec- 
tional disputation, the campaign of 1824 involved issues far 
more dramatically than we have realized. General newspaper 
sampling certainly supports Albert R. Newsome’s findings, that 
in North Carolina “the strongest and most frequent appeals to 
the voters were based on public issues with which the candi- 
dates were identified rather than on their personalities.”* 

1Everett S. Brown, “The Presidential Election of 1824-1825,” Political Science 
Quarterly, XL (September 1925), 384-403. 

2Samuel Flagg Bemis, John Quincy Adams and the Foundations of American 
Foreign Policy (New York, 1949), 537. Professor Bemis apparently found it 
unnecessary to modify this view in his longer study of the election, John Quincy 
Adams and the Union (New York, 1956), 11-54. See also George Dangerfield, 
The Era of Good Feelings (New York, 1952), 310-14, and Marcus Cunliffe, 
The Nation Takes Shape, 1789-1837 (Chicago, 1959), 157-58, which hints at 
the presence of conflict over issues. 

8See especially Frederick Jackson Turner, Rise of the New West, 1819-1829 


(New York, 1906), 245-64; Homer C. Hockett, Western Influence on Political 
Parties to 1825: An Essay in Historical Interpretation (Ohio State University 
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During the 1824 campaign, men still recalled the Missouri 
struggles, the abortive Vesey rebellion, the tariff and internal 
improvements tensions, as well as other public issues which had 
helped delineate regional interests. A Georgia editor said in 1823 
that sectional divisions induced by the campaign were pushing 
the United States toward a political earthquake “which will bury 
our free governments in irretrievable ruin.” Similarly, a New 
York newspaper, the Albany Argus, warned that “when the 
friends of a candidate tacitly declare that he is not to be the 
president for the nation, but for the north, the west, or the south, 
as the case may be, is it not a reasonable belief that he will be 
opposed by divisions the examples for which have thus been 
given?” A Boston journalist noted, “In this part of the country 
thus far it is very evident that the sectional has prevailed over 
the national feeling.” Lamenting in 1822 that the contest already 
had created sectional divisions “of alarming magnitude,” the 
South Carolina legislature called for a candidate “who shall unite 
the confidence, respect, and esteem of the North, the West, the 
East, and the South.” As the election approached, the difficulty 
of finding a likely candidate only encouraged a widening sense 
of crisis. When such leaders of a rising political generation as 


Bulletin, Vol. XXII, No. 3, August 1917), 127-44; Charles S. Sydnor, “The One- 
Party Period of American History,” American Historical Review, LI (April 
1946), 439-51; and Albert Ray Newsome, The Presidential Election of 1824 in 
North Carolina (James Sprunt Studies in History and Political Science, Vol. XXIII, 
No. 1, 1939), 165 and passim. Professor Eugene Holloway Roseboom long has 
called for a re-evaluation of the meaning of the 1824 campaign, which would 
de-emphasize the undue attention to personalites and contemplate instead “the 
underlying sectional lines” which promised to be the most significant feature of 
the election. See his “Ohio in the Presidential Election of 1824,” Ohio Archaeo- 
logical and Historical Publications, XXV1 ( April 1917), 157-58. Despite, however, 
the promising chapter title, “The Politics of Sections in the 1820's” in his recent 
survey, A History of Presidential Elections (New York, 1957), 77-91, he seems 
forbidden by space limitations to offer much new material or insights. Actually, 
barely two pages (pp. 77-79) provide anything beyond the traditional interpre- 
tation of personalities. The story of the impact of sectionalism upon American 
politics in Monroe’s era is far from complete. 

4Milledgeville Georgia Patriot, February 14, 1823; Albany, N. Y., Argus, July 1, 
1824; Boston Patriot and Daily Mercantile Advertiser, July 19, 1824; South 
Carolina ‘resolutions in Lexington Kentucky Reporter, January 28, 1822. For 
additional reflections of the sense of national emergency, see Richmond, Va., 
Enquirer, July 30, 1824; Albany Argus, March 25, July 18, 1823; New York 
Patriot, July 7, 1824; Niles’ Weekly Register (Baltimore), XXIII (November 16, 
1822), 161. The Albany Argus and the Richmond Enquirer, two strong Crawford 
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Adams, Clay, Calhoun, and Jackson rejected the dictates of the 
congressional caucus, the controversies of the Monroe era in- 
evitably entered the campaign. 

As space allows here only a <limpse of the campaign’s bitter- 
ness, the logical point of departure must be contemporary news- 
paper comments. While such expression often masked as much 
as it revealed, it had no rival in affecting public sentiment dur- 
ing the early nineteenth century. To speculate upon editorial 
motive would be irrelevant while analyzing the appeals brought 
before the electorate. Actually, with the peculiar nature of po- 
litical organization in Monroe's time, the newspaper columns 
are unusually valuable in re-creating those campaign issues 
which would not again appear so vividly for thirty years. 

Perhaps the most succinct summary of this departure in na- 
tional politics was Hezekiah Niles’ assertion in 1823 that the 

“common feeling which operated alike on a democrat or federalist 
of Maine and of Georgia no longer exists; its place has, in my 
opinion, unhappily been supplied by others of a sectional charac- 
ter, and these must and will have an effect on the election by 
the people.” 

Some confirmation of this accompanied the Richmond Consti- 
tutional Whig’s proposal for an “Atlantic Party,” established 
upon a Virginia-Massachusetts axis, which would be durable 
enough to control the Union’s destiny, and hence “could curb 
the ambition of the Western States.” Scolding such sentiment, 
the pro-Adams Boston Patriot asserted that if the nation was 
ready for this, “our Union is a rope of sand, our National Gov- 
supporters, are excellent indirect sources of sectional restlessness. Both papers 
advocated nationalism through Republican unity and scorned dissension. 

5Niles’ Weekly Register, XXIV (July 26, 1823), 334. The entire volume, but 
especially p. 196, shows Niles’ bitter fight against the caucus which he felt would 
not only be undemocratic in tendency but could serve only to encourage dis- 
union. There was much public commentary on this function of the caucus. The 
backers of Crawford especially were eloquent in ascribing all healing power to 
such a party conclave. For this type of caucus defense, see the late 1823 and 
early 1824 issues of the Albany Argus and Richmond Enquirer. See also New 
Haven, Conn., Columbian Register, May 8, 1823; Concord New Hampshire 
Patriot and State Gazette, November 17, 1823; Philadelphia Franklin Gazette, 
February 5, 1824; Boston Patriot, August 15, 1823; Lexington Kentucky Reporter, 


May 19, 1823; and Niles’ Weekly Register, XXV (September 1823—March 1824), 
passim. 
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ernment a farce, and we shall soon separate into bitter and un- 
extinguishable hostilities.” Although several New England papers 
shared the Patriot's pious Unionism, impatience sometimes 
prompted lapses into the very spirit condemned. A New Hamp- 
shire paper could plead, “array not the jealousies of northern and 
southern parties,” while in the next breath it could regret that 
Adams’ supporters talked of switching to Calhoun, “a southern 
man from a slaveholding state,” in order to defeat Crawford. 
Meanwhile, the Boston Statesman chose to defend a “sectional 
rotation in office,” although admitting that this seemed unlikely 
because of Southern and Western feelings of “repugnance” for 
Northern leadership.° 

Similar sentiments, easily found, perhaps justify the Maine 
editor who disliked seeing his fellow journalists “piping them- 
selves out of breath to the tune of the North and the South.” As 
he put it, “this sounds too much like the knell of liberty to suit 
our ears.” On the other hand, a New York City commentator 
called a rational choice of President impossible as the South 
was held spellbound by Virginia. Crawford was, accordingly, 
the slave region’s favorite as he would best serve Virginia’s pur- 
pose. But to this New York editor Crawford would serve the 
North worst." 

There were some interesting variations in the North’s word 
campaign. In an editorial headed “One Good Turn Deserves 
Another,” the Baltimore Patriot argued that as New Englanders 
had often upheld the “Virginia candidate” because of his merit, 
it was unjust for the South now to charge the North with sec- 
tional greed for backing Adams. The Patriot proclaimed that 
the Yankee community would support the talented Adams even 
if he were a Virginian. But as Virginia’s stock of able men was 
exhausted, surely the South would now support greatness even 
though it be from the North. This turn-about argument proved 
tempting to many in the Adams camp. The Boston Patriot, for 

®Richmond Constitutional Whig, May 4, 1824; Boston Patriot, December 26, 
1823; Concord New Hampshire Patriot, December 1, 1823; Boston American 
Statesman and Evening Advertiser, quoted in Lexington Kentucky Reporter, 
January 27, 1823. 


7Portland, Me., Eastern Argus, quoted in Washington, D. C., National Intel- 
ligencer, May 17, 1823; New York Patriot, February 27, 1824. 
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instance, predicted in 1823 that neither South nor West would 
reject a presidential candidate “merely because he draws his 
breath on this side of the Potomac.” Late in the campaign, how- 
ever, the Patriot elaborately reminded the South of her three 
successive Presidents who had received the “cordial support” of 
the North. “We now offer in our turn a distinguished statesman 
from the North,” a man of “the whole Union,” who ill-deserved 
the attacks being launched out of Southern bitterness.* 

Meantime, Adams himself was greatly impressed by a conver- 
sation in which the influential New York congressman, John W. 
Taylor, predicted a North united behind its own man. As 
Monroe's era had clarified sectional interests, Taylor expected 
the campaign to reveal whether the South would ever accept a 
free state President. If Southern co-operation did not come in 
1824, Taylor suggested that it never would, especially as the 
North had now placed its claim upon “unequivocal grounds.” 
It was this aggressiveness which papers like the Philadelphia 
Franklin Gazette regretted, especially as it brought the slavery 
issue into a campaign already offering too many opportunities 
“for those who delight to vent their sectional antipathies.” Did 
the North realize how its strategy must have a “universal effect” 
in the South, “where every man must feel it an insult to himself 
personally?” 

In its reaction to the election, the South seemingly contem- 
plated two alternatives. Could an authentic spokesman for 
Southern localism expect to gain the Presidency? Or should the 
South yield to one not of its clan who might be brought to guard 
its interests? While this dilemma produced widespread un- 
easiness, few Southerners shared the gloom of the Petersburg 
Republican's editor. This Virginia journalist found a choice 
among the candidates impossible, as none seemed satisfactory 
for Southern purposes. Adams was rejected outright for what the 
paper abruptly deemed obvious reasons. Clay was suspect as 
he supported a tariff policy “so injurious to the whole Southern 

8Baltimore Patriot and Mercantile Advertiser, quoted in New Haven Columbian 
Register, April 13, 1824; Boston Patriot, August 23, 1823; October’ 23, 1824. 

John Quincy Adams, Memoirs, Charles Francis Adams, ed. (12 vols., Phila- 


delphia, 1874-1877), VI, 114-15 (November 30, 1822); Philadelphia Franklin 
Gazette, May 24, 1823. 
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section.” Jackson was listed as a foe of true republicanism. 
Crawford's character was dubious. A more familiar position was 
that of the Charleston Southern Patriot, who urged its readers 
to remember the Missouri struggle. This paper narrowed the 
South’s choice to Crawford or Jackson; the other aspirants lacked 
proper regard for Southern interests.’ 

The South’s concern so impressed Hezekiah Niles that he 
quoted extensively from Southern journals to prove his sorrow- 
ful belief that, in the slave states, the election would be entirely 
dominated by sectional considerations. Niles’ prediction was 
substantiated by many private views, such as those of Repre- 
sentative Lewis Williams of North Carolina, Thomas Jefferson, 
and Representative Richard Wilde of Georgia. Writing to Thomas 
Ruffin, Williams warned of the South’s danger if Northern voters 
ever united. He thought this unlikely, as slavery was the only 
issue which might bind New England with the Middle States. 
Thomas Jefferson, however, was less sanguine, for he thought 
the arrogance of newspapers in his section might destroy the 
vital entente between Pennsylvania and Virginia. This bond, for 
Jefferson the major link of the Union, had to survive the cam- 
paign. The former President urged its cultivation “as long as our 
govmt continues to be a blessing to mankind.” More extreme 
was Wilde’s rage over Crawford's defeat. He doubted if the 
Union would live four years more in the face of crisis which 
would surely arouse Southern feeling, “if it is not dead.” Wilde 
described his region as “the Ireland of the Union.”™ 

Confronted by such general sentiment, the Adams paper at 
Richmond hastened to defend those Southerners who still sup- 
ported the Secretary of State. While they were “willing to con- 
cede to the Northern States, the honor which they have so 
much coveted, of giving a President to the Union,” they de- 

10Petersburg, Va., Republican, quoted in New York Patriot, June 11, 1824; 
Charleston, S. C., Southern Patriot and Commercial Advertiser, October 22, 1824. 

11Niles’ Weekly Register, XXIII (December 7, 1822), 210-11 especially; Lewis 
Williams to Ruffin, December 22, 1821, in Thomas Ruffin, Papers, J. G. 
de Roulhac Hamilton, ed. (4 vols., Raleigh, N. C., 1918-1920), I, 258; Thomas 
Jefferson to Thomas Leiper, April 3, 1824, in Thomas Jefferson, Works, Paul 
Leicester Ford, ed. (12 vols., New York, 1904-1905), XII, 347-48; R. H. Wilde 


to Gen. Blackshear, February 20, 1825, in Stephen F. Miller, The Bench and 
Bar of Georgia: Memoirs and Sketches (2 vols., Philadelphia, 1858), I, 479. 
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spised “those sectional jealousies, which render such a concession 
necessary to the preservation of national harmony.” But as 
jealousy had “taken deep root in the minds of the Northern 
people,” they “must therefore be humored until the strong ties 
of interest and consanguinity which bind the opposite ends of 
the Union together are made still stronger by habit and better 
information.” 

These ties certainly had difficulty reaching across the Ap- 
palachian barrier, where local fervor colored the campaign’s 
Western phase. This agitation seemed to involve three issues. 
The most prominent of the three demanded full partnership for 
the West in federal politics. The second emphasized the function 
of the central states, from the coastal plateau inland to the Mis- 
sissippi, as the cohesive factor in the Union. The third implored 
Westerners to rally behind only one of their candidates. All three 
attitudes appeared in many newspapers, of which probably the 
most ardently sectionalist was Amos Kendall’s influential Argus 
of Western America. Calling early in 1822, for an unequivocal 
regional spirit, Kendall stated the fundamental electoral con- 
sideration to be “whether this or that section of the Union has 
been more perfectly represented in the executive department 
of the government.” As few men could escape sectional feeling, 
Kendall warned that while his area was momentarily a gentle 
giant, its peaceful spirit would not abide forever. Inevitably the 
West would dominate the Union, and Kendall feared that mem- 
ories of injustice might instill vengeance in Western hearts.” 

As if to confirm this, many Western editors began attacking 
other sections, as when the Nashville Whig said, “We have every- 
thing to distrust in a Northern president . . . . The whole mass 
of the people of New England entertain notions very inadequate 
to our merits. They think meanly of our intellectual improve- 
ments—our moral conditions—and of our state institutions.” In 
contrast to this perverse Eastern leadership, the Whig said that 
a President from the West would be “truely informed” about all 
sections and give them “the full measure of their deserts.” In 

12Richmond Constitutional Whig, March 30, 1824. 


13Frankfort, Ky., Argus of Western America, quoted in Lexington Kentucky 
Reporter, February 25, 1822. 
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Cincinnati, the Gazette openly praised sectional zeal, especially 
as it made compromise all the more basic in achieving a work- 
ing majority. To this paper, it was naive to oppose “the indul- 
gence of sectional feelings and the prosecution of sectional 
interests.”™* 

Beyond these brief but representative instances of regional 
militancy, the record is further clarified by noting how such 
sentiments forced the candidates into the increasingly uneasy 
task of appearing comfortable anywhere in the Union. Adams 
found that his long career in diplomacy was of little help, even 
if he kept his domestic views to himself. The policy of saying 
nothing rendered Adams vulnerable in all quarters of the coun- 
try. Papers like the New York Patriot began calling for frank 
discussions of national issues as a means of avoiding an election 
decided upon geographical bases. In Wilmington, the Delaware 
Gazette said that the Secretary of State encouraged his followers 
to picture him as agreeing with whatever was an important local 
opinion. “Thus in the southern states,” said the Gazette, “he is 
represented as being opposed to the tariff and the proposition 
to impose restrictions upon the state of Missouri, in relation to 
slaves,” while in the manufacturing region his views were re- 
versed.” 

The New York American sarcastically summarized anti-Adams 
sentiment: 

He is a Northern man, and sectional divisions are dangerous. 
So say the South, and well may they say so, for by the 
constant repetition of such idle stuff, they have hitherto 
succeeded in persuading all other portions of this Union into 

‘Nashville, Tenn., Whig, quoted in Lexington Kentucky Reporter, February 
16, August 9, 1824. Two months earlier, the Lexington Kentucky Cazette, June 
7, 1824, had argued that residence in the West was “peculiarly calculated to 
enlarge and liberalize the mind of a statesman.” Any Westerner was compelled 
by the nature of his section to be more national in spirit than were Northerners 
or Southerners. As North and South had united to form the West, the West had 
every interest. The Cleveland, O., Herald, August 18, 1823, similarly spoke for 
many Westerners when it smugly asserted, “If our eastern brethren in the end 
so far lose sight of our motives, as to charge upon the western people the in- 
fluence of local considerations, we shall console ourselves in knowing that our 


views are peculiarly American, that their locality is commensurate with the 
twenty-four states.” 


15New York Patriot, June 15, May 12, 21, 1824; Wilmington Delaware Gazette, 
July 20, 1824. 
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the belief that its preservation depends upon not interrupting 
the South’s succession. 
The American demanded that Northerners everywhere support 
Adams to curb the slave region. This region never feared sectional 
feelings when it alone was unified. But whenever it found any 
unanimity “in the free states,” straight away it cried “of danger 
to the Union,” a cry her “hired vassals” in the North re-echoed. 
The American’s indictment doubtless included the Delaware Ga- 
zette, then busily insisting that “no man who will attempt to 
excite local prejudices and sectional feeling . . . as Mr. Adams has 
done . . . should ever be elected to the Presidential office.”** 
Andrew Jackson’s heroism undoubtedly helped him around 
the divisive questions of the time and into the role of leader for 
the entire Union. The outstanding appeal of this nature ac- 
companied Jackson’s nomination by the Harrisburg convention. 
Early in 1824, these Pennsylvanians informed the nation that 
The present is a most interesting period in the history of our 
republic. A contest must shortly take place that may se- 
verely test the durability of our free institutions; one that 
may shake the union to its centre . . . . The union is no longer 
actuated by one soul, and bound together by one entirety of 
interest. Local and sectional prejudices are enlisted, and the 
hostile parties are arraying their forces with increasing 
animosity. 

The convention proclaimed Jackson to be the statesman who 

could restore unity.** 

This sentiment won wide support. Jilson Payne of Kentucky 
offered himself as a Jackson elector on the ground that only 
the Hero of New Orleans could unite America. Payne saw the 
terrible crevices in the Union widened by the sectional interests 
of all candidates save Jackson. In Alabama, a Mobile paper 
initiated a much-copied series of articles contending that Jackson 
“will be the President of the whole people, the enlightened ruler 
of an undivided empire, and not a sectional magistrate devoted 

1%6New York American, October 23, 1824; Wilmington Delaware Gazette, 
August 20, 1824. The American fought the Crawford faction relentlessly, and 
the Delaware Gazette's theme was a common one. 

17Roseboom, “Ohio in the Presidential Election of 1824,” 188; Herman 
Hailperin, “Pro-Jackson Sentiment in Pennsylvania, 1820-1828,” Pennsylvania 


Magazine of History and Biography, L (July 1926), 193-240; Niles’ Weekly 
Register, XXVI (March 20, 1824), 39-40. 
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to the ‘universal Yankee Nation’ of the East, or the mixed, 
mingled and confused population of the South.”"* 

As a Southerner, and claimed by Virginians because of his 
birthplace, William H. Crawford found it difficult outside his 
section to overcome the slave region and Virginia Dynasty 
stigmata. Such problems superseded his more publicized caucus 
worries, and the upshot was the familiar presentation of a man 
for all America. Two of America’s leading newspapers ostenta- 
tiously joined across sectional lines to back the Georgian. In 
New York, the Albany Argus bespoke Senator Martin Van Buren’s 
determination to restore the Republican party through the tri- 
umph of the caucus candidate. In the South, Crawford was be- 
friended by Jefferson’s Richmond Enquirer. The unimpressed, 
such as the Philadelphia United States Gazette, could sarcastically 
wonder why appeals for Crawford were never based on su- 
perior talents and integrity but simply on “the support of the 
caucus system, and regular democratic nomination.” 

Actually, the Crawfordites wrestled to fit their man into the 
elusive pattern of universality. The Albany Argus boasted that 
its candidate never “supported his claims on one ground in one 
section of the country, and by an opposition to that ground in 
another.” Crawford “has not built upon a northern or a southern 
feeling, nor upon a particular interest . . . . His partialities are 
not sectional and limited.” Tirelessly the Crawford spokesmen 
inveighed against those who were “making to excite and cherish 
feelings of jealousy and ill-will between different sections of 
the country” so that “we find every tocsin sounded which may 
by possibility lead to disunion.””° 

Henry Clay joined in the scramble for designation as candidate 
for all sections, despite Southern disapproval of the American 
System and Northeastern distaste for his slavery associations. A 
typical effort to overcome these handicaps was the eulogistic 
address prepared by Clay’s friends in Columbus, Ohio, who 
described his program as a “national and not a sectional policy. 

18Payne’s letter in Paris, Ky., Western Citizen, April 24, 1824; Mobile, Ala., 
Mercantile Advertiser, January 8, 1824. 


19Philadelphia United States Gazette, August 24, 1824. 
20A}bany Argus, July 9, 1824; July 29, 11, 1823. 
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It operates upon the whole, and its tendency is to equalize upon 
the different sections of the country, the relative advantages 
and disadvantages which belong to each.” Behind this nationalist 
emphasis, Clay's backers kept Western fences in repair, as when 
a Kentucky district convention asserted that Clay’s victory would 
also “give to the West that weight which has so long held the 
Union in equipoise by the conjectural adjustments made of its 
influence by the partizans of the several candidates.” The dele- 
gates hastily added that Clay would always subordinate regional 
interests to those more general needs of the nation.** 

Since the Kentuckian’s active record in Congress was such 
as to hinder his use of the fashionable ambiguities, the famous 
program of high tariffs and federally financed internal improve- 
ments was converted into proof of Clay’s stature as a man of 
the entire Union. Proof, that is, until the exuberance of Clay's 
followers often seemed to belie his nationalism. The Kentuckian’s 
foes liked to point to the resolutions of a caucus of Bluegrass 
legislators, in 1822, who, in nominating Clay, asserted: 

The time has arrived when the people of the West may with 
confidence appeal to the magnanimity of the whole Union 
for a Gvealile consideration of their equal and just claim 
to a fair participation in the Executive government of these 
states. Sectional motives, they are ready freely to admit, 
ought not to have a predominant influence in the choice of 
a Chief Magistrate. But it cannot be disguised that they ever 
must have some weight until that sentiment shal] be eradi- 
cated from the human breast, which attaches man to those 
whom he loves best.** 

For Clay, as for all the candidates, the ambiguities of national- 
ism could not entirely overshadow such issues as slavery, the 
tariff, and internal improvements. A debate in the C harleston 
Southern Patriot recalled the Missouri question, with Adams’ 
foes insisting that that debacle alone warranted the South and 
West’s rejection of anyone who had shown he would never 
conquer “his sectional prejudices.” But Adams’ defense could 
ask, “Is no citizen of the North or East ever to be our President 

21Frankfort Argus of Western America, August 4, 1824; Paris Western Citizen, 
August 14, 1824. 


22Lexington Kentucky Reporter, November 25, 1822. See Richmond Constitu- 
tional Whig, April 30, 1824, for a typical reaction. 
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in consequence of the agitation of that unfortunate question?” 
Similar prudence accompanied an Ohio editor’s assessment of 
Clay’s position: “If Mr. Clay himself considers it a misfortune 
to live in a slaveholding state, it is in his power easily to obviate 
the difficulty. This, however, is a distinction that should never 
be made by any one who makes the least pretensions of friend- 
ship for his country, or who wishes a continuance of its union.” 
After all, concluded this observer, ev ery President but one had 
come from a slave state, and yet when else in history had men 
enjoyed such wise gov ernment? The Cincinnati Gazette, on the 
other hand, bluntly insisted that there was no reason to impugn 
Clay’s moral sense because of the Missouri issue, as that issue 
was entirely a constitutional question, one to which Clay had 
actually brought the spirit of George Washington. In fact, the 

zette contended, Clay was preferable to Adams on the question 
of slavery, as he stood for gradual emancipation, while no one 
knew what Adams believed.” 

Adams’ silence created confusion in his own region. The New 
York Patriot believed Adams to be “the enemy of National In- 
dustry.” A Rhode Island paper challenged Adam’s friends, won- 
dering “how they can manifest so much zeal for a politician 
among themselves who . . . with coldhearted indifference to- 
wards that section of his country which gave him birth . . . is 
willing to check our future growth.” The Secretary of State’s 
tariff views seemed clearer to his backers in Richmond who 
proclaimed, “It is with satisfaction that we can assure the people 
of Virginia that John Quincy Adams is opposed to this ruinous 
policy.” While such an assertion must have bewildered many 
voters in New England and the Middle States, one wonders 
what the reaction was to the Richmond editor’s further comment 
that as “time, and the origin of new interests, shall produce a 
division of the Union,” Virginia and New England had to re- 

23Charleston Southern Patriot, October 18, 1824; Muskingum, O., Messenger, 
quoted in Lexington Kentucky Reporter, June 30, 1823; Liberty Hall and Cin- 
cinnati Gazette, quoted in Lexington Kentucky Reporter, June 21, July 5, 1824. 
An Adams’ defender in the Southern Patriot, October 23, 1824, felt safe in 


gambling on Adams, for if the South were to be betrayed, “We yet possess the 
power in the Senate to avert the evil and right ourselves.” 
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main together, with the former showing conciliation by backing 
a Northern candidate.” 

The tariff vexed Jackson too. One Alabama editor reproached 
him for alienating Southern friends by endorsing the detested 
protection program, adding, “Never has a theme more pregnant 
with all that is dear to the Southern interests agitated the coun- 
cils of the nation.” In Raleigh, North Carolina, a letter appearing 
in the Register insisted that the difference between Crawford 
and Jackson over the tariff was “whether the southern farmers 
shall continue to live independent, or become hewers of wood 
and drawers of water.” The Southern Recorder said that Jackson 
and Clay’s tariff views were designed to make the South poorer 
while the North flourished. Any Southerners, said this paper, 
who could favor these men would “be ready to kiss the rod that 
chastises them.””° 

The sectional antagonisms here briefly described were widely 
discussed during the campaign. But also widespread was the 
hope, expressed by the Augusta Chronicle, that a decline of the 
intense emotions aroused by the election might yet produce a 
choice above sectional partialities. The Nantucket Inquirer tried 
to facilitate this by proposing a third term for Monroe as the 
way to “amalgamate the clashing interest,” as apparently only 
the President could soar above sectional prejudices. Peter Force’s 
Daily National Journal cautioned against excluding some sections 

24New York Patriot, June 15, May 12, 21, 1824; Providence, R. I., Gazette, 
October 2, 1824; Richmond Constitutional Whig, October 2, 1824. To a number 
of Northern journals, the mystery surrounding those public issues which Adams 
and Crawford avoided justified the nation’s choosing either Clay or Jackson. 
See especially New York Patriot, March 10, 1824. Like most Southern journals, 
the Constitutional Whig denounced the protective tariff policy throughout the 
campaign. 

25Tuscaloosa, Ala., American Mirror, May 29, November 6, 1824; Raleigh 
Register and North Carolina Gazette, quoted in Newsome, Presidential Election 
of 1824 in North Carolina, 136; Milledgeville, Ga., Southern Recorder, June 8, 
1824. Actually, to a certain extent, Southern interest in Jackson grew with the 
decline of Crawford. The issues of internal improvements and the tariff were 
too complicated to permit the Crawfordites complete success in presenting their 
candidate as the only man sympathetic to the needs of the Southern economy. 
Jackson papers therefore hastened to invoke the support of the slave region on 
the simple ground that the General was a Southerner whose nationalism could 
be trusted implicitly. See, for instance, the appeal in the Milledgeville Georgia 


Patriot, September 14, 1824, urging Southern unity behind Jackson, the South’s 
sole hope. 
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from the nation’s highest office and suggested that a principle 
“be adopted by which the several great portions of the Union 
might . . . entertain a reasonable prospect of enjoying, in fair 
rotation, the honour of furnishing a President,” thereby generat- 
ing a spirit of security. The nation must strengthen “the bands 
which unite us as one people” by halting the agitation over the 
presidential succession.** 

Perhaps it is here that we encounter the broader significance 
of the election of 1824. The bitterness of sentiment engendered 
by the campaign encouraged a revitalized two-party system. 
Even as most of the country had endorsed the Missouri Com- 
promise, so it acquiesced in a new factional alignment which 
promised to gloss over the sectional differences underscored by 
the 1824 contest. Throughout the contest Crawford was identi- 
fied by many with the policy of decreasing centralized power. 
While to the South this meant the protection of Southern insti- 
tutions, the policy appealed to other areas where citizens op- 
posed either national expenditures or high tariffs. By using Jeffer- 
sonian theory to escape sectional dissonance, political leaders 
of diverse faiths created a national party. This group found that 
Adams’ dubious victory made Jackson an attractive leader. The 
General's continued equivocations attracted many foes of cen- 
tralism in both North and South, as well as many militant sec- 
tionalists. 

Similarly, the significant fusion of Adams and Clay upon the 
American System represented a nationalist victory which in its 
own way promised an ultimate escape from disquieting feuds 
within the federal confines. Here was the keystone for the 
second major party. 

Nevertheless, the contemporary who watched a New Englander 
follow Monroe in the White House could hardly avoid pes- 
simism over the future of a nation so divided. Not many politi- 
cians could, like Martin Van Buren, envision any longevity for 
the renewed alliances between elements of all sections. Monroe 
retired, leaving the national mind disturbed by a presidential 
election beset with acrimony from the issues of the previous 


26Augusta, Ga., Chronicle, December 6, 1823; Nantucket, Mass., Inquirer, 
August 19, 1823; Washington Daily National Journal, August 28, 1824. 
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eight years. While reverence for the Union may have overcome 
disruption in 1824, the bitter emotion then aroused left so in- 
delible an impression that Adams took office with the foundations 
for disunion in place. There remained before the nation a quarter 
century of compromise and cajolery until the essential problems 
which clearly intruded in this campaign forced the sections to 
resolve their differences by violence. 











Charleston: Manufacturing 


Center of the Old South 


By ERNEST M. LANDER, JR. 


|, GENERALLY AGREE THAT BEFORE 1860 THE POLITICAL 
and cultural leaders of Charleston enjoyed an influence through- 
out the South out of proportion to their numbers. That Charleston 
fire-eaters spearheaded the secession movement of 1850 and 
again in 1860 is likewise generally recognized. Less well known, 
however, was the position of Charlestonians relative to Southern 
industry. Several writers have pointed out that certain Charleston 
business leaders and industrialists took an active part in the 
agitation during the 1840's for the establishment of factories 
below the Potomac. But the extent to which this industrial 
philosophy actually produced results in Charleston has not been 
carefully investigated. This paper shall attempt to give a brief 
survey of the development of manufacturing in ante bellum 
Charleston, the industrial center of South Carolina in 1860. 

As early as 1768 Lieutenant Governor William Bull wrote that 
South Carolina had three ropewalks, two sugar refining houses, 
several sawmills, gristmills, flour mills, and rice mills. Many of 
these establishments were in the Charleston vicinity, but little 
is known of their activity or size. For approximately sixty years 
thereafter isolated accounts revealed the addition of other in- 
dustries, but there was no over-all survey of Charleston industry 
until 1826, when Robert Mills reported that the city possessed 

1S$ee Herbert Collins, “The Southern Industrial Gospel Before 1860,” Journal 
of Southern History, XII (August 1946), 386-402; Leonard Price Stavisky, “In- 
dustrialism in Ante Bellum Charleston,” Journal of Negro History, XXXVI (July 
1951), 302-22; Thomas P. Martin (ed.), “The Advent of William Gregg and 
the Graniteville Company,” Journal of Southern History, XI (August 1945), 
389-423; Broadus Mitchell, William Gregg, Factory Master of the Old South 
(Chapel Hill, 1928). In treating Charleston industry no previous writer has 
examined the manuscript census returns of manufacturing or carefully followed 
the Charleston newspapers. Stavisky, as others, relied on the highly inaccurate 
and incomplete published census returns for 1860. These returns failed to list 
numerous factories mentioned by the press. Moreover, there were several gross 


errors and omissions made in transcribing the manuscript returns to the published 
document. By contrast, the published returns for 1850 are more accurate. 
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two or three “extensive” iron foundries and seven or eight steam 
engine establishments—rice, grist, and lumber mills. He also es- 
timated that between 1,200 and 1,500 mechanics worked in the 
Charleston area. In 1850 there was about the same number of 
mechanics, many of them either free Negroes or slaves. The total 
manufacturing capital then invested in Charleston District 
(county) was approximately $1,500,000 and the annual produc- 
tion valued at $2,750,000. Most of the district’s industry was lo- 
cated in and around the port city. According to published census 
returns, the Richmond area was the foremost manufacturing 
center in the Old South, with New Orleans second and Charleston 
third.” 

Charleston industrial production reached its peak in 1856, 
possibly topping $3,000,000 for the entire district, but from then 
until 1861 fires destroyed the city’s three largest rice mills, three 
iron foundries, a railway car factory, its largest lumber mill, its 
only cordage factory, and one of its two large flour mills. This 
destruction represented a capital loss between $250,000 and 
$300,000, only a small portion of which was covered by insurance. 
Partly for this reason Charleston’s third ranking position was 
challenged by Savannah, Mobile, Nashville, Memphis, Peters- 
burg, and Lynchburg in 1860.° 

In the decade before the Civil War, Charleston industry, al- 
though small by Northern standards, was varied and included 
iron foundries, rice mills, gristmills, railway car manufacturing 
shops, shipyards, lumber mills, carriage and wagon shops, turpen- 

2British Public Records Office, S. Car., XXII (O.S.), Public Records of South 


Carolina (South Carolina Department of Archives and History, Columbia), 
XXXII, 30-32; Robert Mills, Statistics of South Carolina . . . (Charleston, 1826), 


427-28; J. D. B. De Bow, Statistical View of the United States . . . A Com- 
pendium of the Seventh Census . . . (Washington, 1854), passim. 
Manufactures of the United States in 1860 . . . (Washington, 1865), 202, 


558, 577, 635-37. Charleston capitalization was listed at $1,448,000 and pro- 
duction at $1,188,536. Production was at least double the published figure. As 
the census returns were taken and published by county rather than by city, and 
are in numerous instances inaccurate, it is impossible to determine which city 
ranked third in 1860. For fires mentioned see the Charleston Daily Courier, 
September 11, 1856; October 4, 1858; January 10-11, October 10, 1859; February 
27, April 5, September 7, November 14, 1860; Spartanburg Carolina Syartan, 
November 19, 1859. On July 1, 1852, the Charleston Courier became the 
Charleston Daily Courier (both hereafter cited as Courier). 
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tine distilleries, saddleries, brickyards, and a few miscellaneous 
factories. 

Charleston foundries were among the most significant but 
least known industries in the city. As early as 1802 John Johnson 
operated an “air furnace” producing “various castings.” With 
this start the industry gradually expanded until Charleston could 
boast of six elaborate establishments in 1860, plus some small, 
relatively unknown foundries or blacksmith shops, and the ma- 
chine shops of three railroads.‘ 

In 1844 Johnson’s foundry, located on Hasell Street, passed 
into the hands of Archibald Cameron and Duncan McDermid. 
Eventually this establishment surpassed all other ante bellum 
Charleston foundries in size of its capital and working force, but 
not without undergoing several changes in proprietorship and 
a fire in 1850 that completely destroyed the plant at a loss of 
almost $40,000. Sympathetic Charlestonians came forward with 
money, while several mechanics volunteered their services to aid 
Cameron and his partners replace the buildings. Within four 
months a larger foundry had been completed. It was appropriate- 
ly named the Phoenix Iron Works.* 

A survey in 1860 showed the plant to be divided into seven 
departments. The pattern and carpenter shop was equipped with 
a variety of tenoning, turning, boring, and mortising machines 
and several large lathes. In the fitting and finishing shop were 
ten or twelve vises and additional lathes. The largest department 
was the machine shop, whose steam-powered machinery included 
lathes, drill presses, and an upright boring machine. The “brick 
shop” was a separate department of the machine shop; it housed 
a large machine used to plane cylinders and heavy machinery. 
The boilermaking shop with a large punching machine, the 
blacksmith shop with eleven forges and a crane hammer, and the 
foundry rounded out the departments of the firm. The two 

4John Drayton, A View of South-Carolina . . . (Charleston, 1802), 151-52; 
U. S. Census, 1860, South Carolina, Schedule 5, Products of Industry (S.C. 
Department of Archives and History, Columbia). At least six other Charleston 
— —w small, advertised some type of iron manufacturing during 


SCourier, July 23, 1844; March 29, 1845; November 20-21, 1850; September 
3, 1853. 
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cupola furnaces in the foundry melted fifteen to twenty tons of 
metal a week, an amount sufficient for the entire establishment.* 

With a capital investment of $62,500 and a labor force of 125 
to 140 men the firm annually produced $100,000 worth of iron, 
brass, and steel goods. These included stationary, portable, and 
marine steam engines, high and low pressure boilers, rice thresh- 
ers and pounding mills, sawmills, and other types of machinery. 
The company advertised that its extensive stock of patterns per- 
mitted it to furnish castings “at the shortest notice.” The Phoenix 
[ron Works built two steam engines for a new drydock in Charles- 
ton, contracted with the Charleston and Savannah Railroad to 
construct the iron work necessary for its turntables and draw- 
bridges, made castings up to six tons, and refitted several steam- 
ships with the heaviest portions of machinery. Much of the 
. company’s success was undoubtedly due to the ingenuity of John 
F. Taylor, one of the partners. Taylor designed the riveting 
machine used in the machine shop; he invented a new propeller 
machine for pounding rice; and he designed and supervised the 
manufacture of a steam fire engine that sold locally for $4,200. 
In size and importance the Phoenix Iron Works was surpassed 
by few Southern foundries.’ 

Only a few years younger was the foundry of James M. Eason 
and Brother. It was probably an outgrowth of a partnership be- 
tween Thomas Dotterer and one Connor, who as early as 1819 
advertised their products. A few years later Robert Eason entered 
the partnership, and by 1847 his two sons, James M. and Thomas 
D., were in control of the firm.* 

The foundry of Eason and Dotterer was later called the “nurs- 
ery and finishing school” for the younger Charleston iron workers 
and founders. It was also credited with having built the first 
steam locomotive in South Carolina. When the “Best Friend of 
Charleston” arrived from New York in October 1830, Eason and 

*[bid., August 22, 1860. 

7U. S. Census, 1860, South Carolina, Schedule 5, Products of Industry; Co- 
lumbia Daily South Carolinian, December 22, 1858; Courier, September 3, 
1853; April 25, 1857; April 12, 1859; August 22, 1860; Charleston Mercury, 
February 19, 1851. 


8Courier, July 14, 1819; April 5, 1847; Charleston Deeds (office of Register of 
Mesne Conveyance, Charleston), R-12, 241-43. 
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Dotterer assembled the locomotive and put it on the road. Fol- 
lowing an explosion the next year they rebuilt and remodeled 
the “Best Friend.” The first locomotive wholly constructed by 
Eason and Dotterer was “The Native,” whose maiden run in 
1834 was highly successful. This foundry manufactured six more 
railway locomotives for the South Carolina Railroad and lost an 
additional three in a fire in 1837.° 

After James M. and Thomas D. Eason took over the firm they 
turned wholly to other products and made no more railway 
locomotives. One of their special jobs was the manufacture of 
the 200-horsepower steam engine for Chisolm’s Rice Mill. Their 
most ambitious undertaking, however, was that of dredging the 
harbor channel at Charleston in 1857-1859. They built their own 
special boat for the purpose, and under the supervision of a 
United States inspector removed 190,000 cubic yards of earth, 
for which the city paid sixty cents a yard.”° 

The plant of James M. Eason and Brother was divided into 
seven departments along lines similar to those of the Phoenix 
Iron Works. The equipment included cupola furnaces, forges, 
lathes, cranes, vises, drills, and saws. One of their special ma- 
chines was a $6,000 lathe made to order in Scotland and claimed 
to be the most powerful in the South. It could turn and finish 
a flywheel up to twelve feet in diameter. Capitalized at $40,000 
in 1860, the firm employed sixty-five to eighty men and turned 
out an annual production valued at $125,000, which topped that 
of Phoenix. But this sum probably included the income the 
Easons received from their dredging operations.” 

The third oldest company in the city was the Eagle Foundry, 
established sometime before 1837. James McLeish was con- 
nected with it directly or indirectly during most of its history. 
He operated it under three different partnerships, tried to sell 

*Courier, May 5, 1834; September 3, 1853; Charleston Southern Patriot, August 
7, 1837; Samuel Melanchthon Derrick, Centennial History of South Carolina 
Railroad (Columbia, 1930), 47-48, 83-84, 108, 314-19. 

10Courier, June 9, July 14, 1859; Arthur Mazyck (comp.), Guide to Charleston 
Illustrated . . . (Charleston, [1875] ), 189-90. 


Courier, September 3, 1853; August 25, 1860; U. S. Census, 1860, South 
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it on two occasions, and leased it at another time. Fire completely 
destroyed the plant in 1859." 

During its entire history the Eagle Foundry concentrated more 
on steam engines than any other product. It usually advertised 
an assortment ranging up to 40-horsepower. Occasionally it made 
a railway locomotive, selling two to the South Carolina Railroad 
in 1837. Charleston-built locomotives in the 1830’s and 1840's 
brought from $5,000 to $7,000 each, about the average that the 
South Carolina Railroad paid for several made elsewhere. In 
the 1850's, however, the railroad began to purchase heavier 
locomotives costing as much as $10,000, all made by Northern 
concerns. Other products of the Eagle Foundry included iron 
and brass castings, boilers, tanks, railroad machinery, railway car 
wheels, and miscellaneous mill work. In 1845 McLeish built all 
the machinery for the large sawmill of Dozier and Roberts at 
Georgetown." 

Another of the older foundries was that of William Lebby, 
who enjoyed an excellent reputation for good craftsmanship. His 
establishment was more of a machine shop than a foundry; its 
chief products were boilers and portable steam engines, and it 
also did general repair work. In 1858 Lebby sold out to J. Ralph 
Smith and James B. Porter. They employed thirty men and 
annually produced goods valued at $30,000. A concern of ap- 
proximately the same size of Lebby’s was that of Lockwood and 
Johnson, organized in 1840. With forty workers they manufac- 
tured steam engines, machinery for various types of mills, and 
handled a considerable amount of repair work.** 

12See the Courier, April 16, 1844; January 4, 1847; January 5, 1848; No- 
vember 24, 1849; July 18, 1853; April 4, 1857; January 4, 1858; January 11, 
1859; and Charleston Deeds, U-13, 148. 

13Courier, June 5, 1845; November 24, 1849; December 12, 1853; Derrick, 
South Carolina Railroad, 314-19. Apparently the last locomotive built by a 
Charleston foundry was made by McLeish in 1849. This writer found no evidence 
of any produced after that date. See, however, Chas. E. Fisher, “Locomotive 
Builders of the United States,” Railway and Locomotive Historical Society, 
Bulletin, No. 58 (May 1942), 55-68, in which the writer suggests McLeish made 
locomotives as late as 1851. 

14In 1842 Lebby with Thomas Dotterer bought out the firm of Heriot, Curry, 
and Petsch, established about 1838. Courier, April 25, 1838; September 5, 1843; 


September 3, 1853; February 15, 1858; September 3, 1860; Mercury, April 4, 
1849; U. S. Census, 1860, South Carolina, Schedule 5, Products of Industry. 
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A late comer into the field was the firm of William S. Henerey 
and Company. Organized in 1853 this company immediately 
began operations on a large scale, and after Henerey enlarged 
his main building in 1859 he had the most spacious machine 
shop in the city. The blacksmith shop and the foundry were 
housed in separate brick buildings to eliminate fire hazards. The 
blasts for the furnaces and forges were piped underground from 
a steam engine in the machine shop.-One of Henerey’s special 
pieces of equipment was a machine that could punch twenty 
holes a minute through iron plate a half inch thick. In addition 
to the usual machinery and castings, the foundry manufactured 
pillars for Charleston buildings, cotton seed crushers of Henerey’s 
own invention, and cotton gins with Henerey improvements. 
With a capital investment of $36,000 and a labor force of fifty-five 
to seventy workers, Henerey annually manufactured $50,000 
worth of products. 

Sometime during the 1850's the Vulcan Iron Works was es- 
tablished in Charleston. After a fire destroyed its plant in March 
1859, its proprietor, Archibald McLeish, put up three new build- 
ings at a cost of $20,000. About a half of the Vulcan labor force 
of thirty to thirty-five was employed in the wheelwright and 
casting shop under the management of Christopher Werner, a 
founder noted for fancy and special cast iron. Werner had oper- 
ated his own foundry until a fire in 1858 destroyed it along with 
several thousand dollars worth of elaborate and intricate pat- 
terns.** Some of his fancy grillwork may still be seen in Charles- 
ton. 

The Charleston foundries enjoyed an extensive patronage 
throughout South Carolina, especially in the areas touched by 
railroads. For example, when the Graniteville Manufacturing 
Company was building its cotton mill, 1846 to 1848, it purchased 
considerable quantities of iron and brass goods from the five 
leading Charleston firms. The foundries also marketed many of 
their products outside the state. Henerey sent sugar mills to 
Florida and “other Southern states.” The Phoenix Iron Works 
shipped rice threshers to southern Georgia, and J. M. Eason and 


15Courier, September 9, 12, 1853; January 30, 1855; October 4, 1858; February 
13, August 31, 1860. The Vulcan Iron Works was not listed in the 1860 census. 
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Brother sold rice mills and machinery in New Orleans. Other 
foundry products were sent to Alabama and “lower” Tennessee. 
In 1853 the editor of the Charleston Daily Courier proudly 
boasted: 
In no department of our industrial interests has the spirit of 
progress been more clearly manifested than in the Foundry 
business. The recollections even of comparatively young 
citizens, can recall the time when our city had but one 
establishment of this sort—and it was almost an article of 
religious faith with our people that it was necessary to send 


North in order to procure castings or cast work to any ex- 
tent.*° 


In recapitulation it may be pointed out that the Charleston 
foundries increased from one in 1802 to at least two in 1825, 
four in 1840, five in 1845, and eight in 1858. Two years later 
three had burned, one of which was rebuilt, and those remaining 
were William S. Henerey and Company, Lockwood and Johnson, 
Smith and Porter, the Phoenix Iron Works, the Vulcan Iron 
Works, and J. M. Eason and Brother. Altogether, approximately 
$200,000 was invested in the Charleston foundries; their annual 
production probably ranged between $350,000 and $400,000 
worth of iron and brass products; their labor force consisted of 
350 to 400 workers, many of them Negroes.*’ Although not large, 
the output of the Charleston foundries was surpassed by that 
of only three other Southern cities: New Orleans, Richmond, 
and Nashville. 

Much of the manufacturing in Charleston was centered around 
sawmilling, one of the oldest industries in South Carolina and 
highly decentralized until the advent of steam power, when 
most of the larger mills gravitated toward the ports of George- 
town and Charleston. Soon other industries developed that manu- 
factured finished lumber products: carriages, wagons, barrels, 
railway cars, sashes, doors, and blinds. 

In December 1815 Martin Strobel purchased a large brick 

16[bid., August 27, September 3, 1853; August 27, 31, 1860; Ledger, Stock- 
holders’ Accounts, 1846-1850, Graniteville Manufacturing Company (South 
Caroliniana Library, Columbia). For Gregg’s praise of Charleston foundries see his 
Essays on Domestic Industry . . . (Charleston, 1845), 60. 


11The over-all survey of Charleston foundries by the Courier in 1860 is much 
more complete and accurate than the census returns. 
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building in Charleston and within a few months began operating 
the first known steam sawmill in the state. Ten years later there 
were four steam sawmills and two hundred carpenters in the 
city. The industry continued to grow until mid-century, by which 
time Charleston had become an important lumber manufacturing 
and shipping center. Lumber exports from the city reached al- 
most twenty million feet in 1848. Located along the city’s water- 
front were four mills with a capital value in 1850 ranging from 
$36,000 to $50,000 each and labor forces, mainly slaves, between 
twenty-four and sixty workers each. The two largest mills each 
sawed eight million feet of lumber a year."* 

In the decade before the Civil War the industry declined. 
This decline was partly due to the burning of the Wappoo Steam 
Sawmills in 1859, an especially heavy loss. John H. Steinmeyer 
and L. T. Potter had constructed this plant in 1851 at the point 
where the Wappoo Canal entered the Ashley River. The location 
enabled the company to float timber in from the Edisto River. 
The large wooden main building housed four gangs of saws for 
general work, four circular, two edging, and two cutting-off saws 
and several planers, groovers, and shingle makers. The machinery 
was driven by two 40-horsepower engines made at the Eagle 
Foundry. A long wharf lay in front of the mill and a timber stor- 
age lake behind it. Before its destruction the Wappoo Steam 
Sawmills’ greatest annual output had been eleven million feet 
of lumber.** 

Closely connected with sawmilling was the manufacture of 
sashes, blinds, and doors. This industry came rather late in the 
ante bellum period, sometime after the widespread adoption of 
steam power and the development of more complex woodworking 
machinery. One of the earliest such factories in South Carolina 
was built by George S. Hacker, of Charleston, about 1842. During 
the 1850's there were at least six blind, sash, and door factories 
operating in Charleston with a combined capital of probably 
$50,000 to $60,000. The largest of these prewar firms was William 

18Courier, August 8, 1816; Mills, Statistics of South Carolina, 427-28; De Bow’s 
Review, VII (July 1849), 93-94; U. S. Census, 1850, South Carolina, Schedule 


5, Products of Industry (S.C. Department of Archives and History). 
19Courier, September 22, 1851; March 3, 1853; October 10, 1859. 
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P. Russell and Company. Housed in a three-story building and 
employing twenty-five operatives for its grooving, tonguing, 
mortising, tenoning, planing, turning, and sawing machines, this 
company claimed to be “one of the largest in the United States” 
and to be able to manufacture sashes, blinds, and doors as cheaply 
as those done anywhere. The company’s annual production was 
valued at $30,000.”° 

Many small wagon and wheelwright shops dotted South Caro- 
lina by 1800, but Charleston, because of its size and location, was 
the first town in the state to develop any sizable carriage and 
wagon shops. George N. Reynolds, employing eight to ten work- 
ers in 1820, owned what was probably the largest shop in the 
state at that time. Reynolds took in two partners, expanded his 
plant and labor force, and by 1850 was widely known for fancy 
carriages made with improvements of his own invention. Another 
typical Charleston carriage factory was that of John Artman. In 
1860 this firm employed forty men and boys to operate an es- 
tablishment consisting of a machine shop with woodworking 
equipment, a blacksmith shop with six forges used to shape iron 
tires, two paint shops, two storerooms, a packing room, and a 
department for trimming and finishing coaches. Artman sold 
sulkies, buggies, and carriages for $125 to $150 apiece, a saving 
of $25 to $50 on New York and Philadelphia vehicles, according 
to a local editor. There were two or three other Charleston firms 
of comparable size and several smaller shops. Some of these 
companies, however, mainly handled Northern-made coaches and 
carriages. The total capital invested was probably about 
$150,000.** 

Another Charleston industry allied to sawmilling was the 
manufacture of railway cars. The South Carolina Railroad in 1849 
seems to have been the first company in the state to build railway 

20[bid., April 7, 1847; September 4, 1854; August 11, 17, 1860; Mazyck, 
Guide to Charleston, 193-97; J. L. Dawson and H. W. De Saussure, Census of 
the City of Charleston . . . 1848 . . . (Charleston, 1849), 112. 

21U. §. Census, 1820, South Carolina, Charleston District, Population ( National 
Archives, Washington, D. C.); Southern Patriot, July 3, 1837; U. S. Census, 
1850, South Carolina, Schedule 5, Products of Industry; ibid., 1860; Courier, 


September 12, 1860. At least seven other Charleston firms advertised carriages 
and wagons in the 1850's. 
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coaches.” Its shops, however, were mainly for repair work. The 
Northeastern Railroad likewise made a few freight cars in its 
Charleston shops, but the two chief producers were George S. 
Hacker and Company and Wharton and Petsch. 

Hacker, who operated a sash, blind, and door factory in the 
city, began his operations near the South Carolina Railroad in 
1850 and apparently was supplied with capital by James Gadsden, 
president of the railroad. His factory contained the customary 
types of up-to-date woodworking machinery, an ironworking de- 
partment, and a foundry. In 1853 Hacker took in as partners 
David and Robert H. Riker. The company then moved its plant 
to a location on the Ashley River and enlarged operations by 
adding a sawmill. Hacker soon left the firm, and in 1856 a fire 
destroyed the main works of the car factory. Within two months 
the Rikers had a new partner and a new factory. With $21,000 
capital and about forty workers their annual production was 150 
cars by 1860, a number somewhat below their peak years before 
the fire.** 

The other Charleston firm, owned by Thomas J. Wharton and 
A. H. Petsch, began operations in 1852. A report in August 1860 
said the company employed two shifts of about fifty workers 
each and had manufactured $125,000 worth of cars during the 
previous eight months. The company was capitalized at $40,000 
in 1860, almost double the value of the Rikers’ concern. 

Both companies specialized in freight cars at a price of $500 
to $600 each but occasionally manufactured passenger coaches. 
Hacker and Company also made a variety of other goods: frogs, 
iron chairs, switches, and its own cast iron. Wharton and Petsch 
depended largely on the Easons for its foundry work; both firms 
purchased many of their axles and wheels from the Tredegar 
works in Richmond.” 

22[bid., March 7, 1849. 

28[bid., January 18, 1851; July 15, 1854; April 22, September 11, November 
15, 1856; Mercury, March 14, 1851; Charleston Deeds, R-13, 132; U. S. Census, 
South Carolina, Schedule 5, Products of Industry. 

24Ibid.; Mercury, December 11, 1852; Courier, September 3, 1853; August 29, 
1860; Kathleen Bruce, Virginia Iron Manufacture in the Slave Era (New York, 
1931), 320. Hacker and Company charged as high as $2,500 for a passenger 


coach built to accommodate sixty persons and equipped with velvet-covered 
horsehair cushions. Courier, September 3, 1853. 
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The two companies secured numerous local contracts for rail- 
way cars and equipment and enjoyed a considerable patronage 
from at least five Western railroads. Wharton and Petsch even 
established a branch shop in New Orleans. Their Western busi- 
ness was undoubtedly due to the absence of competition, as the 
1860 census returns reported only four Southern states in which 
railway cars were manufactured. Charleston’s factories, with an 
annual production of over $250,000, led all Southern cities and all 
Southern states except Tennessee.” 

Shipbuilding was another industry dependent on sawmilling. 
During the colonial period four shipyards in the Charleston area 
turned out a considerable number of small sailing vessels. The 
industry suffered during the Revolution but revived soon after- 
wards. In 1848 there were five yards building ships at Charleston 
and about 160 white and Negro mechanics engaged in ship- 
building crafts along the waterfront. During the forties and 
fifties the Charleston yards built three floating drydocks and a 
number of steamers in addition to sailing vessels and small boats. 
Although the industry was reported to be on the decline in 1860, 
a Courier survey of the waterfront listed four firms busily en- 
gaged in repair and construction work.” 

Cooperage also dates back to the colonial period. Much later, 
when Mills surveyed the city, he found sixty coopers plying their 
trade. Most were connected with rice mills and, after 1850, with 
turpentine distilleries. A few coopers operated independent shops. 
The largest independent cooperage in South Carolina was the 
South Carolina Stave and Barrel Factory, incorporated in 1859 
with a capital of $30,000. One of its three proprietors was former 
Governor Robert F. W. Allston. Located in a Charleston suburb, 
this machine-operated factory was equipped to produce ten 

25[bid., July 8, August 27, 1853; December 16, 1859; February 10, 1860; 
Manufactures of the U. S. in 1860, passim; Mercury, December 11, 1852. 

26David Ramsay, Ramsay's History of South Carolina . . . (2 vols., Newberry, 
S. C., 1858), II, 148-50; Mills, Statistics of South Carolina, 427-28; Dawson and 
De Saussure, Charleston Census, 1848, 31-35, 172. The shipyard proprietors 
were F. M. Jones, D. C. Marsh, Kirkwood and Knox, and J. L. Brandt. These 
companies depended on local foundries for engines and iron work. Courier, July 
17, 31, August 3, September 17, 1860; Mercury, February 19, 1851. In 1860 


William Gregg declared the industry was on the decline and there was not a 
single ship carpenter’s apprentice in the city. Courier, March 24, 1860. 
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thousand staves a day. The company employed twenty workers.*’ 

Another significant ante bellum industry in Charleston was 
rice milling. This industrial process consisted of pounding the 
threshed rice to remove the husks and to polish the grains. Dur- 
ing the colonial days this service was generally performed on 
the plantations by slave labor, using hand-operated pestles and 
small mortars. After the American Revolution two ingenious 
mechanics, Jonathan Lucas and Jonathan Lucas, Jr., by a series 
of inventions removed the milling of rice from the plantations to 
commercial mills. They established near Charleston in 1801 the 
first toll rice mill in the state; they built water-powered and tide- 
powered mills; and in 1817 the elder Lucas built the first steam- 
powered rice mill in the United States.”* 

As time passed, the mills decreased in number and increased 
in size. In 1848 there were in Charleston six mills with an aggre- 
gate of 155 pestles. Five mills were driven by steam power. Of 
these the outstanding ones were Chisolm’s Rice Mill, the 
Cannonsborough Mills, and the West Point Mills.” 

Chisolm’s Rice Mills, founded in the 1820's, operated with a 
labor force of about eighty workers until it was destroyed by 
fire in January 1859. The proprietors, R. T. Chisolm and Sons, 
thereupon constructed a larger plant: a four-story brick building 
with a 200-horsepower steam engine and thirty-six pestles, a gas 
plant, a cooperage, workers’ quarters, a storehouse, and steam- 
operated elevators for loading ships. The new establishment was 
capitalized at $165,000 and required 150 workers. Its daily ca- 
pacity was 175 barrels of rice.*° 

The Cannonsborough Mills, begun in 1825 by former Governor 
Thomas Bennett, included twenty-two pestles driven by steam 
and fourteen pestles run by tide power. Its property fronted 
Ashley River a third of a mile. In 1847 Bennett deeded the 

27Ibid., July 25, 1860; Mills, Statistics of South Carolina, 427-28; The Statutes 
at Large of South Carolina (14 vols., Columbia, 1836-1874), XII, 628; U. S. 
Census, 1860, South Carolina, Schedule 5, Products of Industry. 

28Year Book—1883, City of Charleston, So. Ca. (Charleston, n.d.), 434-37. 

28Dawson and De Saussure, Charleston Census, 1848, 172. 

8°Courier, January 10, June 9, 1859; Jno. E. Land, Charleston: Her Trade, 
Commerce and Industries, 1883-4 . . . (Charleston, 1884), 436-37. During the 


period June 1, 1859—May 31, 1860, the mill pounded rice valued at $565,000. 
U. S. Census, 1860, South Carolina, Schedule 5, Products of Industry. 
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property to his son-in-law, Jonathan Lucas, III, at whose death 
six years later the property again changed hands.” 

The largest of all South Carolina rice mills was the West Point 
Mills, built on the Ashley in 1839 by Jonathan Lucas, III. Twenty 
years later this forty-pestle mill, after improvements, had a daily 
capacity of two hundred barrels of rice. The main plant was 
located in a four-story brick building, and its equipment and 
auxiliary services were similar to those of Chisolm’s. Following 
Lucas’ death in 1853 the mill apparently did not operate very 
profitably, for in 1859 the veteran machinist, William Lebby, 
acting as trustee for the West Point Mills Company, purchased 
the entire property, including eighty-nine slaves, for $97,000. 
The associates of this enterprise were twenty well-known mer- 
chants, planters, and businessmen, nearly all of whom belonged to 
socially and politically prominent families. Among the investors 
were former governors Robert F. W. Allston and William Aiken 
and the wealthy planter Daniel Heyward.” 

Fire plagued all the Charleston rice mills. Chisolm’s burnt in 
1859, the larger of the two Cannonsborough mills in February 
1860, and the West Point Mills in the following November. The 
West Point proprietors immediately began to rebuild their plant 
and in the next year secured a charter of incorporation from the 
South Carolina legislature authorizing a capital of $200,000. Else- 
where in the state, Georgetown had a dozen rice mills, whose 
output of processed rice in 1860 was valued at $1,110,000. Before 
the fires of 1859 and 1860, however, the three leading Charleston 
mills had a combined capacity greater than those in Georgetown. 
And no other state milled nearly so large an amount of rice as 
did South Carolina.* 

Charleston from early colonial days possessed a sufficient num- 
ber of gristmills to meet local demand. In 1848 there were four- 
teen gristmills in the city, but no Charleston mill made flour in 

31Charleston Deeds, Y-11, 520-22; Y-13, 45-47; Land, Charleston, 167-68; 
Courier, July 2, 1853. 

82Ibid., July 2, 1853; November 16, 1859; November 14, 1860; Charleston 
Deeds, Y-13, 447-55; U. S. Census, 1860, South Carolina, Schedule 2, Slaves, 
Charleston District ( National Archives). 


88Courier, February 27, November 14, 1860; Statutes at Large of South 
Carolina, XII, 773; Manufactures of the U. S. in 1860, 559. 
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large enough quantity or of such quality as to attract foreign 
trade until the eve of the Civil War. In 1858 the first of two large 
flour mills was built in Charleston. Known as the Ashley Steam 
Mills, this plant operated nine pairs of grinding stones turned 
by a 60-horsepower engine. Fire completely destroyed this mill 
in April 1860 at a loss to the proprietors, T. S. Gourdin and 
H. A. Latrobe, of $24,000.** 

Immediately before the destruction of the Ashley Steam Mills, 
J. C. H. Claussen, a wealthy Charlestonian of German birth, set 
up a flour mill in the large brick building formerly used by the 
Charleston Sugar Refinery. Claussen’s mill was equipped with 
much laborsaving machinery, from elevators to automatic flour 
packers. Operating two twelve-hour labor shifts, Claussen was 
able to produce three hundred barrels of flour in twenty-four 
hours. Some five thousand barrels of flour were exported from 
Charleston during the twelve months ending June 30, 1860, a 
trivial amount when compared with Baltimore exports.” 

The manufacture of brick was widespread in South Carolina 
in the late colonial period, but after 1800 the larger brickyards 
were mainly located in Charleston District. By mid-century sev- 
eral of these were engaged in large-scale operations with up-to- 
date equipment. The largest, owned by John Horlbeck, made 
four million bricks in 1849, and several other firms topped the 
million mark. Horlbeck employed eighty-five hands, most of 
whom were slaves and probably only part-time brick workers. 
The total capitalization of the fifteen brick yards in Charleston 
District in 1850 was $293,000, much of this invested in slaves 
and land.” 

Among the industries that came to Charleston late in the ante 
bellum period was turpentine distilling. In 1847 B. F. Smith and 
Company constructed the South Carolina Turpentine Distillery 
at a cost of $30,000 and employed forty workers. The company’s 

34South Carolina Agriculturist, 1 (1856), 98; Dawson and De Saussure, Charles- 


ton Census, 1848, 172; Mercury, January 5, 1860; Courier, June 9, 1859; April 5, 
1860. 

85[bid., March 29, 1860; Report on Commerce and Navigation, 36 Cong., 2 
Sess., Sen. Ex. Doc. 8 (serial 1087), 348-49. 

36U. S. Census, 1850, South Carolina, Schedule 5, Products of Industry; Courier, 
July 15, 1837; January 9, 1845; November 28, 1856. 
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annual production of spirits of turpentine, tar, camphene, rosin, 
pitch, and varnish was valued at $145,000 by 1850. Within an- 
other ten years five smaller companies had erected distilleries in 
the Charleston area. Most of the South Carolina distilleries, how- 
ever, were located in the northeastern part of the state.*’ 

Other industries in Charleston in 1860 included tinware shops, 
tanneries, saddleries, two small umbrella factories, two small 
shops making friction matches, one hat making shop, one manu- 
facturer of church organs, one lime manufacturing company, and 
the South Carolina White Lead, Zinc and Color Works. The last, 
completed in May 1860 by a Northern company, was reported 
by the local press to be the only factory of its type in the South. 
With fifty workers it was said to have an annual productive ca- 
pacity of a thousand tons of zinc, white lead, linseed oil, colors, 
and paint.** 

From time to time Charleston entrepreneurs attempted in- 
dustries that gained only temporary success or none at all. Among 
these failures were two textile mills, two sugar refineries, a large 
shoe factory, and a cordage and rope factory. 

In the field of textile manufacturing the first cotton mill of 
any size attempted in the state was the South Carolina Homespun 
Company, incorporated in Charleston in 1808 amid much local 
fanfare. Headed by the scientist, John L. E. W. Shecut, and 
supported by fifteen or twenty local businessmen, this company 
erected a brick factory and secured 350 spindles and other ma- ' 
chinery from the North. But inexperienced management, in- 
sufficient capital, and inadequate power (mule) for the machin- 
ery caused the project to fail. In 1815 the stockholders sold the 

37[bid., February 10, March 4, 1847; Mercury, November 6, 1849; U. S. Census, 
1850, South Carolina, Schedule 5, Products of Industry; ibid., 1860. 

88The best known tinware shops were owned by H. A. Duc and G. H. Veronee; 
Samuel Cruikshanks, capitalized at $45,000, had the largest tannery; and A. 
McKensie and Company, $30,000 capital, the largest saddlery. B. Johnson and 
Clark Leckie, two intense rivals, manufactured umbrellas; and William DeCoin 
and the partnership of Berlin and Nathans produced matches; Richmond Hawley 
manufactured hats and John Baker organs. Ravenel and Stevens’ annual lime 
production of 27,000 barrels ($24,000) dwarfed the combined output of the 
other three South Carolina lime manufacturers. U. S. Census, 1860, South Caro- 
lina, Charleston District, Schedule 1, Free Inhabitants, and Schedule 2, Slaves 


(National Archives); U. S. Census, South Carolina, Schedule 5, Products of 
Industry; Charleston Evening News, April 26, 1860. 
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property for $8,000, thereby suffering a loss of $30,000 to 
$40,000.°* 

No more large scale attempts were made to manufacture cotton 
in Charleston before the Graniteville Manufacturing Company 
was chartered in 1845. This company, located near Augusta, 
Georgia, and supplied mainly with Charleston capital, was an 
immediate success. Two years later the legislature chartered the 
Charleston Cotton Manufacturing Company. The stockholder 
who furnished most of the initiative for the new company was 
James H. Taylor, also an investor and official of the Graniteville 
company. 

With $100,000 capital the company built a three-story brick 
factory, 196 by 50 feet, and equipped it with steam power, 3,160 
spindles, and a hundred looms. General Charles T. James of 
Rhode Island furnished the engineering skill for construction of 
the building and installation of the machinery. Immediately, the 
new mill received favorable press notices, and its goods soon 
won premiums at the Franklin Institute and other fairs. The 
company’s labor supply of over a hundred white workers, male 
and female, was mainly recruited locally, but Taylor found some 
prejudice among Charlestonians against factory employment; he 
therefore hired a few Yankees at the outset.*° 

In spite of Taylor's optimistic report to John C. Calhoun that 
the mill would settle “the question in relation of manufacturing 
cotton into cloth to advantage by steam, in our Southern Cities,” 
the company was soon in financial trouble. The directors recog- 
nized that the factory had too few spindles for the overhead ex- 
penses. Consequently the stockholders resolved to increase the 
capital stock to $500,000. General James offered to subscribe 

8°Courier, October 31, 1808; Charleston Deeds, M-8, 394-95; Y-7, 189-90; 
J. L. E. W. Shecut, Shecut’s Medical and Philosophical Essays . . . (Charleston, 
1819), 26; petition of John Johnson, Jr., to South Carolina Senate, [1809], in 
Public Improvements: Manufacturing (S.C. Department of Archives and History); 


American State Papers (38 vols., Washington, 1832-1861), Class III (Finance), 
Il, 432. 

*°Courier, June 3, October 4, 1847; March 28. April 13, 1848; Mercury, May 
14, 1850; October 22-23, 1851; Hunt’s Merchants’ Magazine, XX (January 1849), 
115; XXII (April 1850), 456-57; J. H. Taylor, “Manufactures in South Carolina,” 
De Bow’s Review, VIII (January 1850), 29. For General James’ encouragement 
to Southern industry, see Collins, “The Southern Industrial Gospel Before 1860.” 
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$200,000 provided the Charlestonians put up an equal amount. 
The local entrepreneurs, after a vigorous newspaper campaign, 
failed by a few thousand dollars to match the New Englander’s 
offer. They subsequently sold the factory in May 1852. The new 
owners dismantled the machinery and moved it to another 
state.” 

On several occasions attempts were made in Charleston to 
refine sugar. In 1768 Lieutenant Governor William Bull reported 
two houses in the city for baking and refining sugar. In 1829 
Edward Bement purchased a property known as the “Sugar 
Boilery” and within a few months advertised lump, loaf, and 
piece sugar manufactured at the Charleston Sugar Refinery. Re- 
fined by what he claimed was a secret process obtained from 
England, Bement’s sugar received favorable notice even in a 
New York trade journal. But the company failed to prosper; 
hence, when Bement was unsuccessful in obtaining more capital, 
he sold the property in 1836 to a wealthy Charleston capitalist, 
Ker Boyce, for $10,000. This was a bargain for an industry re- 
puted to be worth $40,000." 

During the agitation in the late forties to establish home in- 
dustry, Boyce organized the Charleston Sugar Refining Company. 
With a charter, a capital stock of $50,000, thirty-five workers, 
and new equipment run by steam power, the company immedi- 
ately began to produce syrup, candies, and several grades of 
sugar, declared to be equal to any produced elsewhere in the 
United States. Its annual production was valued at $133,000. 
Yet, with this auspicious beginning the Charleston Sugar Re- 
fining Company followed in the footsteps of its predecessor and 
folded up. It sold its properties in 1852 for about one third of 
cost.*° 

Another large but unsuccessful enterprise was the shoe factory 
begun in 1851 by James M. Hopkins and John E. Carew, editor 

*1Courier, July 2-3, 1850; January 23, 1851; May 5, 1852; Taylor to Calhoun, 
October 3, 1848, in John C. Calhoun Papers (Clemson College Library, Clemson, 
South Carolina); Taylor, “Manufactures in South Carolina.” 

42Charleston Deeds, Y-9, 351-55; O-10, 12-15; Courier, January 23, 1830; 
May 4, 1831; March 27, December 8, 1835. 

43Statutes at Large of South Carolina, X1, 456; U. S. Census, 1850, South 


Carolina, Schedule 5, Products of Industry; Mercury, February 5, 1849; Charleston 
Deeds, X-11, 377-79; C-12, 195-99; R-12, 352-59. 
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of the Mercury. They rented a new three-story building, hired 
sixty to seventy workers, mainly boys and girls, procured the 
services of an experienced shoe manufacturer as superintendent, 
and let out part of the work for artisans to do in their own homes. 
Carew and Hopkins concentrated on Negro brogans for which 
they felt there would be a good market. The venture proved to 
be unprofitable, and within two years operations ceased.“ 

In 1854 the General Assembly incorporated the South Carolina 
Cordage Company, which had begun operations two or three 
years earlier under another name. E. M. Beach, a prominent 
investor in the Graniteville mill, was elected president; John 
Heart, new editor of the Mercury, was an ardent supporter and 
official. This company manufactured cordage of cotton and of 
Missouri hemp. Its thirty operatives turned out 7,500 yards daily. 
During its short history the stockholders labored under a heavy 
indebtedness and apparently made little profit. When fire de- 
stroyed the building in 1857 no attempt was made to rebuild 
the plant.* 

The sentiment among Charlestonians for manufacturing varied 
from time to time. Jefferson’s Embargo was directly responsible 
for the establishment of the first Charleston cotton mill. Charles- 
ton businessmen were seemingly indifferent to manufacturing 
after the War of 1812 until the late 1820's, by which time they 
were suffering from the tariff, the decline in cotton prices, and 
the westward trek of many South Carolinians. Several articles 
in the Courier in 1828 and 1829 stated the case for home industry 
as a means of alleviating the distressing economic situation.“ But 
during the 1830’s Charleston newspapers were relatively quiet 
on the subject. This inattention was possibly due to the political 
agitation over Nullification and the absorption of the city’s 
financial energies in the South Carolina Railroad and projected 
transmontane line to Louisville. Such factories as began during 

44Courier, March 5, April 10, 1851; January 1, May 5, 1853. 

45Ibid., April 30, 1853, February 17, August 6, 1855; October 10, 1857; 
Spartanburg Carolina Spartan, November 19, 1857; Statutes at Large of South 
Carolina, XII, 322; Charleston Deeds, E-14, 101-103. Two unusual but short- 
lived businesses were C. Alfs’ castor oil manufactory and the South Carolina 


Stained Glass Works. Courier, March 3, 1851; August 9, 1852; February 12, 1853. 
4®[bid., March 4, 1828; January 26, May 2, 16, 1829. 
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that period received scant notice or praise from the press. On 
the other hand, no opposition to home industry was voiced by 
Charleston newspapers. 

That there was much agitation in the 1840's and 1850's by 
prominent Charleston businessmen for the development of manu- 
facturing has been shown elsewhere. William Gregg’s role is well 
known, and the two leading Charleston dailies, the Courier and 
the Mercury, avidly espoused the cause of industry. One editor 
of the first antt two of the second invested in manufacturing 
enterprises during the 1850’s.*’ 

Charleston manufacturers played prominent roles in the com- 
mercial conventions held in their city in 1839 and 1854, and in 
1849 organized the South Carolina Institute for “the promotion of 
arts, mechanics, and other industry and ingenuity.” Some four 
hundred members joined, and the Institute constructed a large 
hall for its annual fairs, usually well-attended. Institute oe 
included former Governor James H. Hammond, William Gregg, 
James H. Taylor, Benjamin F. Perry, and Congressman James L. 
Orr, all of South Carolina, Judge Joseph H. Lumpkin of Georgia, 
and Edmund Ruffin of Virginia.** 

Charleston manufacturers were usually prominent in other 
business enterprises as well as in politics. At intervals between 
1840 and 1861 as many as six of the twelve-man city council were 
known to be manufacturers. During this period Otis Mills, 
W. H. Gilliland, William Kirkwood, and James M. Eason served 
on the council thirteen, nine, eight, and six years, respectively. 
Mills and Gilliland were Graniteville investors, Kirkwood a ship- 
builder, and Eason an iron founder. A cursory glance at the di- 
rectory of Charleston banks and railroads in 1847, 1849, and 
1860 reveals hardly an institution among them that failed to 
have one or more manufacturing investors on its board of di- 
rectors.*° 

47John Carew and John Heart, mentioned above, and Richard Yeadon, a 
Courier editor. The last owned Graniteville stock. 

48Courier, April 16-17, 1839; De Bow’s Review, XVI (June 1854), 634; Statutes 
at Large of South Carolina, XII, 16. In his address Perry briefly outlined the 
history of the Institute. Courier, November 22, 1856. 


*9Year Book—1881, City of Charleston, So. Ca. (Charleston, n.d.), 373-75; 
Courier, January 15, 1847; March 12, 1849; Evening News, April 27, 1860. 
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Several of the more prominent investors may be singled out 
for special notice. Ker Boyce, president of the South Carolina 
Paper Manufacturing Company near Graniteville and organizer 
of the Charleston Sugar Refining Company, was a director of the 
Bank of Charleston, the South Carolina Railroad, the South 
Carolina Insurance Company, the Charleston Gaslight Company, 
and the Graniteville Manufacturing Company. He owned more 
stock in the last than did William Gregg. At the time of his 
death in 1854 Boyce owned stock in about twenty banks, rail- 
roads, insurance companies, and manufacturing enterprises. He 
also possessed much real estate and investments in mercantile 
companies, and he served as state senator from Charleston Dis- 
trict for several years. Between 1854 and 1882 his estate yielded 
his heirs over $2,300,000, with some property still to be divided. 
J. H. Steinmeyer, proprietor of the Wappoo Steam Sawmills, was 
a bank and a railroad director. Joseph Prevost, president of the 
Charleston Sugar Refining Company, was director of three other 
business institutions. Henry Cobia, a director of the Charleston 
Cotton Manufacturing Company, was a prominent official of 
four Charleston banks and loan companies. Robert Martin, an 
investor in Charleston and Graniteville cotton mills, was director 
of a bank, an insurance company, a railroad, and a savings as- 
sociation. Hardly less prominent were the business associations 
of a dozen or more other Charleston manufacturers.” 

Also, as noted earlier, two former governors, William Aiken 
and Robert F. W. Allston, invested in the West Point Rice Mills; 
Allston invested in the South Carolina Barrel and Stave Com- 
pany, and former Governor Thomas Bennett was the founder 
of the Cannonsborough Rice Mills. Another Charleston resident 
of the 1830’s and 1840's, Franklin H. Elmore, was president of 
the powerful Bank of the State of South Carolina and the Nesbitt 
Manufacturing Company, engaged in mining and smelting iron 
in the back country. Elmore succeeded Calhoun in the United 
States Senate in 1850 and served until his sudden death two 
months later.” 

5°James P. Boyce Papers (Manuscript Division, Library of Congress, Wash- 
ington, D. C.); Statutes at Large of South Carolina, XII, 87, 101-102. 


51For Elmore’s career see Dictionary of American Biography (22 vols. and 
index, New York, 1928-1958), VI, 118-19, and Ernest M. Lander, Jr., “The Iron 
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After 1840 Charleston civic leaders worked vigorously to stimu- 
late industry in and near the port city. They were rewarded by 
a gradual expansion until 1856. But available capital was limited 
or lured into more promising projects such as railroads; Northern 
competition was keen and experienced factory managers scarce.” 
In addition, between 1856 and 1861, Charleston industry was 
plagued by a large number of disastrous fires. 


Industry in Ante-Bellum South Carolina,” Journal of Southern History, XX 
(August 1954), 337-55. 

52For a more detailed study of the difficulties in raising capital and recruiting 
skilled labor see Stavisky, “Industrialism in Ante Bellum Charleston,” and Martin, 
“Advent of William Gregg and the Graniteville Company,” 410-12. 








A Tenth-Hour 
Apology for Slavery 


By ROBERT GARDNER 


A CENTURY AGO THE HIGH TIDE OF SOUTHERN SECTIONALISM 
forced a recently retired Georgia college president to defend his 
choice of New York as the place of publication for his tenth-hour 
apology for slavery. John Leadley Dagg ( 1794-1884), former pres- 
ident of Mercer University at Penfield, Georgia, and a nationally 
known Baptist clergyman, had in 1859 published The Elements of 
Moral Science.’ The following spring, he, noting that some had 
criticized its publication in the North, explained, 

I have preferred to publish it in the chief city of the states in 

which opposition to its doctrine prevails, and I have not 

been altogether without hope, that it may by the blessing 

of God, contribute a little towards allaying that feverish ex- 

citement which so fearfully threatens the peace of our 

country.? 
Of course, his hope was in vain, and “that feverish excitement” 
became ever more feverish as the months passed. Dagg’s book 
was virtually stillborn, except in Georgia itself.* The remarkable 
thing, however, is not the lack of influence which the book ex- 
erted in the North—one could expect nothing more at such a 
late date—but rather that this defender of the Southern faith 
has been so completely forgot. In the chronicles of the Southern 
cause, John L. Dagg is consistently omitted.* It is the purpose 


John L. Dagg, The Elements of Moral Science (New York, 1859, 1860). 

2Baptist Champion (Macon, Ga.), I (April 5, 1860), 200. 

8The original text was republished by J. W. Burke and Company, in Macon 
in 1883; and a second edition, lacking the sections on slavery and abolition, 
appeared from the same press in 1888. The volume received wide use in Georgia 
as a textbook. 

4In the case of general studies, this omission is most understandable. At least 
five specialized studies, however, are remiss in overlooking Dagg: Clement Eaton, 
Freedom of Thought in the Old South (Durham, 1940); Albea Godbold, The 
Church College of the South (Durham, 1944); William S. Jenkins, Pro-Slavery 
Thought in the Old South (Chapel Hill, 1935); Arthur Y. Lloyd, The Slavery 
Controversy, 1831-1860 (Chapel Hill, 1939); Ruth Scarborough, The Opposition 
to Slavery in Georgia Prior to 1860 ( Nashville, 1933). 
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of this essay to recall the relationship of this man to the institu- 
tion of domestic slavery as practiced in the southern United 
States prior to 1865. 

As a native Virginian Dagg would tend to share the racial 
views of his community. While he held no slaves, his early work 
as minister and teacher was among those who did. After he had 
left Virginia to become minister of the Fifth Baptist Church of 
Philadelphia in 1825, he became also an officer of the Baptist 
General Tract Society, in which the issue of slavery came to a 
focus in 1834 and 1835. The Board of Managers quickly asserted 
that “the question [of slavery] ought never, and . . . shall never 
in any way be intermeddled with the Baptist General Tract 
Society.” Soon it came to require of its agents “a pledge that 
they will in no way intermeddle with that question while in the 
commission of this Society.”* Dagg almost certainly lurks in the 
background of both of these actions. Shortly afterwards, he was 
appointed president of the newly formed Alabama Female Athe- 
naeum of Tuscaloosa. While at Tuscaloosa, he and Basil Manly, 
president of the University of Alabama and an eminent Baptist 
minister, published a letter expressing confidence that the Trien- 
nial Convention, of which Dagg was a vice president, would 
not adopt an abolitionist position.’ Yet their apparent confidence 
can be questioned in light of their action a few months later. 
After consultation with Dagg, Manly issued a suggestion that 
all of the Southern delegates meet preceding the forthcoming 
1841 Triennial Convention for the purpose of consulting on the 
slavery question.’ Although Dagg did not attend this session, 
his position is made quite clear by his published statement of 
1840. Four years later Dagg moved to Penfield, Georgia, where 
he became president pro tempore and professor of theology at 
Mercer University. That same year he attended the annual meet- 
ing of the American Baptist Home Mission Society, where slavery 
was debated vigorously. At the conclusion of the debate, the 
Society 

‘Baptist Tract Magazine (Philadeiphia), VIII (November 1835), 164. 

®Christian Index (Washington, Ga.), VIII (September 24, 1840), 612. 

7Hortense Woodson, Giant in the Land: A Biography of William Bullein 


Johnson, First President of the Southern Baptist Convention (Nashville, 1950), 
95. 
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Resolved, That a Committee of three from the North, three 
from the South, and three from the West, with the President 
of the Society as chairman, be appointed to take into con- 
sideration the subject of an amicable dissolution of this 
Society, or to report such alterations in the Constitution as 
will admit of the co-operation of brethren, who cherish con- 
flicting views on the subject of slavery.® 

Dagg was among those to discuss the resolution; William B. 
Johnson of South Carolina, James B. Taylor of Virginia, and 
Dagg were appointed to the committee—which failed to effect 
an agreement. The Southern Baptist Convention was formed the 
following year in Augusta, Georgia, where Dagg helped to draft 
its constitution and was selected as one of the vice presidents of 
its Board of Managers for Domestic Missions.’ The remainder 
of Dagg’s activity favoring slavery was literary. In 1859 he first 
published The Elements of Moral Science. In the preface to his 
work, he praises the famous book, The Elements of Moral Science 
(Boston, 1835) by Francis Wayland, as “justly esteemed the 
best textbook extant on the subject.” But, he insists, “some of its 
reasonings are obscure and inconclusive; and in the following 
discussions some of its important doctrines are controverted”*’— 
chiefly in the matter of slavery. Probably Dagg’s book would not 
have appeared if slavery had been a minor issue. 

His final statement came about 1863 in a four-page leaflet, 
Proclamation of Peace. Here he bewails the “gloom, anxiety, and 
terror” that still prevail and sighs for “a return of peace.” The 
war is a sign of God’s judgment—and “the present awful out- 
pouring of divine judgments, ought to bring our iniquities before 
our face, and prostrate us before God in deep humility and sin- 
cere penitence.” In the midst of “the roar of cannon and tumult 
of battle,” then, man may at least “take hold of God’s covenant, 
and be at peace with him.” Plainly this is an evangelistic tract, 
in which slavery is not openly mentioned. But “tyranny” and 

“insult” have come from “the enemy,” from “the inv ading foe”; 

8Baptist Memorial and Monthly Record (New York), III (June 1844), 176. 

*Proceedings of the Southern Baptist Convention . . . 1845 (Richmond, 1845), 


6, 9, 13. 
10Dagg, Elements of Moral Science, iv. 
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the “iniquities” of the region do not seem to include slavery; 
and Dagg’s sympathies are altogether obvious." 

As can be seen, Dagg’s major contribution to the slavery issue 
was his now-neglected volume of 1859. To its arguments we now 
turn.** 

Dagg does not directly discuss slavery as he focuses his at- 
tention on the economic life of his community, but this consider- 
ation provides powerful support for his proslavery doctrine. He 
begins with a discussion of rights. By definition, “a man’s rights 
are the enjoyments, or means of enjoyment, which all persons are 
under moral obligation to allow him to use at his pleasure.” The 
rule of right, in any application of the term, is the will of God 
who creates man with a need for air, light, food. He has given 
man all things to enjoy, richly, and every individual has a right 
to enjoy them, under the limitations which God determines. One 
of these limitations is furnished by the existence of society in 
which God wills that man should live. Food, clothing, and many 
other things are comparatively scarce within society, and need 
to be distributed by rule. In many instances the rule he already 
been revealed: the providence of God places men in varying 
degrees of prosperity and poverty. “God has distributed to every 
one as he has pleased; and has not left it entirely to the will or 
judgment of men to divide among themselves the gifts of his 
providence.” Men have natural rights in Dagg’s view, but these 
rights are far from being equal. “Their rights are equal in sacred- 
ness, but unequal in extent.” Present landowners are fortunate 
because God has smiled upon them, and it would be theft to 

11Dagg, Proclamation of Peace ((Raleigh, 186-]). 

12The volumes dealing with slavery are, of course, legion. The slavery con- 
troversy as it affected American Baptists has yet to be described in detail. Brief 
treatments are offered by the following: Robert A. Baker, Relations Between 
Northern and Southern Baptists ([Fort Worth?], 1948), 43-98; Roger Crook, 
The Ethical Emphases of the Editors of Baptist Journals Published in the 
United States up to 1865 (unpublished Th. D. Thesis, Southern Baptist Theolo- 
gical Seminary, Louisville, Ky., 1947); Mary B. Putnam, The Baptists and Slavery, 
1840-1845 (Ann Arbor, 1913); William W. Sweet, Religion on the American 
Frontier: The Baptists, 1783-1830: A Collection of Source Material (New York, 
1931), 77-101; Willis D. Weatherford, American Churches and the Negro: An 
Historical Study from Early Slave Days to the Present (Boston, 1957), 112-37. 


See also A. T. Foss and E. Mathews, Facts for Baptist Churches (Utica, N.Y., 
1850). 
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deprive them of their holdings. Dagg asserts that usage deter- 
mines ownership, that “the labor of the parties is the ground on 
which this division of rights is established.” This dictum, which 
tends to uphold the status quo, establishes the unequal property 
rights of men. “God does not require that all distinctions of 
rank and authority should be abolished; but he requires that 
the rights of all should be held sacred.” Such property rights 
are acquired as the fruits of man’s labor. Originally man had a 
right to inhabit the house which he built, to eat the food which 
he produced, caught, or killed, and to own the property which 
he occupied and used. In a more advanced state of society, regu- 
lations are established which give permanent right to lands. 

In a section of the nation where slaves performed much of the 
actual labor—which theoretically would give them a right to the 
land—Dagg’s reasoning would be necessary: “Such regulations 
are needed to induce a careful cultivation of the earth, and to 
multiply its productions to an extent equal to the wants of its 
inhabitants.” Displaying astounding exegetical powers, he con- 
tinues, “Divine sanction was given to it [the establishment of 
stabilizing regulations], in the settlement of the Hebrew tribes 
in the land of Canaan.” One is led to speculate if a less exalted 
sanction were not also given to those regulations by social custom 
and pressure. Obviously, to Dagg’s mind, land is handed down 
from white father to white son for the good of society. In this 
theoretical discussion Dagg does not directly mention slavery, 
but the application is unmistakable. One is to accept the in- 
equitable distribution of private property because divine provi- 
dence has ordained it. One must not kick against the goads.** 

13Dagg, Elements of Moral Science, 167-70. 

14] bid., 177. 

15In common with many others of the South, Dagg extolls the economic value 
of slavery. Wayland had held in The Elements of Moral Science (4th ed., Boston, 
1837), 209-11, that slavery is unfavorable to virtue, both in master and slave, 
and to national prosperity. Responding to this, Dagg, “without immodest boast- 
ing,” claims more prosperity and virtue in the South than in many countries 
where domestic slavery does not exist. Much of this prosperity and virtue 
in the South is attributable to slavery. Were the present social order dissolved, 
the present virtue, tranquility, and wealth would be wholly unknown. That 
this is true is not left to “abstract reasoning.” The effects of the Emancipa- 


tion Act in the British West Indies have ably demonstrated in a similar popula- 
tion that slavery is more favorable to prosperity and virtue than emancipation. 
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Second, Dagg’s political theory provides justification for slavery. 
Civil government is not a natural structure. “The necessity for 
it arises from human depravity. Were men perfectly virtuous, 
they might live happily in natural society, without the restraints 
of civil government.” But the passions and propensities of vi- 
cious men need to be restrained for the protection of life and 
property, and civil government; is formed to accomplish this 
end.” “Civil government is an ordinance of God, though no 
particular form of it has divine authority.” It may be perverted 
or abused, of course, but “Scriptures require subjection to civil 
rulers on the ground that they are ministers ordained of God.”"" 
Civil government should aim at justice, which is “the disposition 
to give to every one his proper share of the enjoyments which 
God has provided for men, or it is the conduct which corresponds 
to this disposition.” This is, of course, distributive justice, since 
God has caused the natural endowments of men to differ greatly. 
Government, as an agent of providence, must provide a proper 
avenue for the exercise of natural endowments, allowing each 
man to gain his due. It is not necessary to the justice of social 
regulations that they have the universal consent of those who 
are governed by them. Yet it is true that regulations of civil 
society, if wise and good, will receive the general approbation 
of those who are governed by them. Hence, our forefathers in 
Both Bledsoe and Cobb are brought in to substantiate this crucial conclusion. 
Dagg, Elements of Moral Science, 357-59. See also Albert T. Bledsoe, An Essay 
on Liberty and Slavery (Philadelphia, 1857), 229-84, and Thomas R. R. Cobb, 
An Inquiry into the Law of Negro Slavery in the United States of America; To 
Which is Prefixed, an Historical Sketch of Slavery (Philadelphia, 1858), clxxiv- 
clxxxvii. For a survey of economic arguments favoring slavery, see Lloyd, Slavery 
Controversy, 194-223. 

16Dagg, Elements of Moral Science, 278-79. 

17] bid., 285, 171. 

18In another connection, Dagg is dealing with Wayland’s objection to slavery 
at the point of genuine personal liberty. The slave has never consented to the 
authority which his master claims; and since just government derives its powers 
from the consent of the governed, that of a master over his slave is without 
right. Wayland, Elements of Moral Science, 208-209. Dagg denies Wayland’s 
basic assumption. There is, in fact, no equality of rights. The arrangements of 
society for the distribution of property and power were made before the slave 
was born, and society does not ask his consent. “If no government can be just 
but that which has the consent of the individual governed, all coercion will be 
unrighteous; and all restraint on evil-doers will be a violation of their rights.” 


Dagg, Elements of Moral Science, 353-54. 
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the Declaration of Independence were, in general, correct; a 
just government derives its power from the consent of the gov- 
erned. But, in a sentence which concludes his remarks on the 
subject and which reflects local conditions, Dagg adds, “The 
justice of social arrangements cannot be dependent on the ap- 
probation of the vicious or ignorant.”*® 

Turning directly to the matter of slavery, Dagg at once ad- 
vances the political argument. The government, which is an 
agent of providence and thereby interested only in distributive 
justice, possesses the power rightfully to restrict liberty when it 
is necessary to prevent injury. “The case to which this power 
has been judged to be specially applicable, is that of an alien 
people, not qualified for citizenship where they dwell.” Forms 
of government must differ, depending upon the condition of the 
people to be governed. If two vastly different types of persons 
were brought together in the same territory, it would then be 
unwise to institute the same form of government for both. In 
America, this has occurred, and domestic slavery has been the 
proper result. The master derives his authority from the govern- 
ment, and the slave is kept in subjection to him by the power 
of the government. The master is thus a civil officer, and has 
occasionally possessed the power of life and death over the 
slave.” In an earlier and different connection, Dagg had affirmed, 
“The principal means of punishing and preventing injuries are 
four: imprisonment, capital punishment, war, and slavery.”** To- 
gether these statements definitely imply that the slave has com- 
mitted a crime warranting imprisonment for life, but Dagg fails 
to show how the Negro is guilty of such an offense. Of course, 
Dagg might insist that this is a special case of imputation spring- 
ing from the alleged sin of Ham, and perhaps this is a correct 
understanding of his position.** Actually, however, the involun- 
tary aspects of slavery troubled Dagg, and he next attacks this 
problem. Governments may force criminals to labor. This re- 
quirement applies equally to slaves, although he does not indicate 
why it should. 

19]bid., 285-87, 175. 

20Ibid., 338-40. 


21[bid., 321. 
22] bid., 344-45. 
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Governments are maintained at expense; and a despotic gov- 
ernment, in which strong military force is needed, requires 
more expense than a free government; and hence, a rude 
people must pay more for being governed, than a people 
who need less restraint. It would be unjust for an alien 
people to enjoy all the benefits of a government to which 
they are not adapted, at the expense of the intelligent and 
polished people who have instituted it for themselves.** 

His justification is in these words, “If that condition seems 
unequal, it should be remembered that the arrangements of 
Providence have always rendered the condition of the intelligent 
and refined more advantageous than that of the ignorant and 
rude.” Nor can slaves properly be set free. Civil governments 
are instituted for matters of reciprocity, not benevolence; there- 
fore, they cannot be expected to effect a change in the character 
and habits of the slaves. With that, Dagg seals the doom of the 
slave: the government cannet help him; and because of economic, 
ethnological, and legal considerations, the master will not help 
him.” 

In a rather unsystematic fashion, Dagg advances a third reason 
favoring slavery. He employs the ethnological argument, but 
with much more reserve than is sometimes the case. John Bach- 
man, Charleston clergyman and naturalist, is his master when 
he asserts, with scientific approval, the unity of the human race. 
While he speaks of distinct races, he does not intend to intimate 
any doubts of their origin from common parents.” All men may 


23] bid., 340-41. 

24Ibid., 341, 343. Dagg is on even more precarious ground when he appeals 
to the Constitution for support. That document recognizes the right of states 
to hold an alien people unqualified for citizenship in bondage by military force. 
Because this is an argument from silence, Dagg qualifies his statement in a 
manner unacceptable to the North: “This right our Federal Constitution appears 
to recognize fully as belonging to the states of our Union; nearly half of the 
states now exercise it, and others have claimed and exercised it in times past, 
where slavery has since been abolished.” Ibid., 343, italics added. In this argu- 
ment, of course, Dagg does not stand alone. He is following John Calhoun, 
Langdon Cheves, B. M. Palmer, James Thornwell, and others. For a survey of 
political arguments favoring slavery, see Jenkins, Pro-Slavery Thought, 149-99. 

25Following Samuel G. Morton, Josiah C. Nott, Louis Agassiz, and George R. 
Gliddon, John C. Calhoun adopted the theory of plural origins of the races, 
holding that this alone could provide the theoretical basis for asserting the 
natural and permanent inferiority of the Negro. Dagg’s opposition places him 
in a group which includes such men as William Smith, R. L. Dabney, J. H. 
Thornwell, J. B. Adger, M. A. Curtis, and John Bachman, whose volume, The 
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be traced back to Adam and Eve, and more immediately to one 
of the sons of Noah. As chapter 9 of Genesis shows, a moral 
consideration drew forth a divine curse on the descendants of 
Ham, and this race was subjected to a physical distinction as 
a result. Hence the Negro is now plainly marked. Yet it must 
not be held that the Negro is subhuman. Bachman shows that 
different species may not produce a hybrid species capable of 
propagating an intermediate species.** In the United States, on 
the other hand, it has been demonstrated by examples without 
number that the two varieties of the same species are capable 
of combining to propagate a new variety. Furthermore, it has 
also been demonstrated that the Negro is a moral being, perfectly 
capable of making high attainments in Christian piety. Therefore 
it is proved scientifically that the Negro is a human being.’’ But 
Dagg does not mean to equate the various abilities and capacities 
of the white and black races. The Negroes are an alien race, not 
qualified for citizenship. He often calls them a “rude” people. 
Their “mental constitution” is inferior to that of white men; they 
could not be educated as highly, even if the opportunity were 
opened to them. They are “naturally . . . without enterprise, 
indolent and improvident.” Emancipation has been attempted in 
the British West Indies and in some of the Northern states, “and 
the effects have not been such as to prove that universal emanci- 
pation is desirable.” This is not at all surprising, because of their 
natural inferiority, mental and moral. Thus Dagg has dem- 
onstrated, from the ethnological standpoint, that the Negro 
ought to remain in a condition of bondage.”* 

A fourth reason is advanced which overshadows the others 
Doctrine of the Unity of the Human Race Examined on the Principles of 
Science (Charleston, 1850), he cites. For a survey of ethnological arguments 
favoring slavery, see Jenkins, Pro-Slavery Thought, 243-63, 280, 282, and Lloyd, 
Slavery Controversy, 227-43. 

26Bachman, Doctrine of the Unity of the Human Race, 119. 

27Dagg, The Evidences of Christianity (Macon, 1869), 266-69. See also 
Elements of Moral Science, 344-46. It must be noted that the scientific support 
which Dagg employs is found only in his book on Christian evidences, published 
in 1869. That he held to the “unity” theory earlier is shown in his Manual of 
Theology (Charleston, 1857), 154-57, 163-68. Thus, this theory would be pre- 
supposed as he expresses his rather moderate judgments in Elements of Moral 


Science. 
28Dagg, Elements of Moral Science, 338-39, 341, 343, 345, 357, 359, 362. 
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in importance. Dagg finds that the Bible often speaks of slavery 
as the will of God. He therefore gives extended consideration 
to the Holy Scriptures. Slavery is approved in the Old Testa- 
ment. Its origin is recorded in the book of Genesis—in a passage 
where, by general scholarly agreement, slavery is not mentioned. 
The curse of Ham fell heavily on him and his immediate de- 
scendants, the Canaanites, but was not confined to this branch 
of his family. “The enslaved negroes in our midst are his de- 
scendants, and their condition agrees with this ancient predic- 
tion.” As the sons of Adam are to submit patiently to the curse 
which requires them to earn their bread in the sweat of their face, 
so the sons of Ham are to submit patiently to the curse which 
dooms them to bondage (Gen. 9:25).** More briefly, Dagg deals 
with other Old Testament passages. When God established a 
covenant with slaveholding Abraham, he commanded that slaves 
were to be included (Gen. 17:13). In the law given to Moses, 
it was expressly provided that the Hebrews might take slaves 
from the neighboring heathen nations (Lev. 25:24). In the 
Decalogue, the relation of master and servant is as clearly recog- 
nized as that of husband and wife. The master’s right of 
property in his servant is expressly protected against covetousness 
(Exod. 20:10, 17).*° 

The New Testament frequently alludes to slavery, without 
prohibiting it or intimating its unlawfulness. Dagg’s citations are 
the usual ones. When Christ commended the faith of the Roman 
centurion, without censuring his ownership of a slave, he indi- 
cated his acceptance of slavery (Matt. 8:5-13). Paul’s explicit 
statements abundantly establish his approval of slavery (Eph. 6: 
5-9; Col. 3:22—4:1; I Tim. 6:3-4). His approval is bluntly stated 
in the Epistle to Philemon, which contains “little else than an 
apostolic decision of the question . . . .” Its application to the 
nineteenth century is unmistakable: 


In the few lines of this inspired letter, the small still voice 
of God comes down to us, through the lapse of centuries, 
commanding the tumults of the slavery agitation to cease; 
29Jbid., 344. It will be observed that Dagg does not trace slavery back to the 
curse of Adam, as many did, but simply draws a comparison between the re- 
sults of the two curses. See Jenkins, Pro-Slavery Thought, 119-20. 
20Dagg, Elements of Moral Science, 344-46. 
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and directing us to admit the rights of the master, and ap- 
peal to his benevolence for any improvement in the condi- 
tion of his slave.** 


To this sort of Biblical argument, numerous objections had 
been raised. As Dagg attempts to counteract them, he virtually 
enters the lists against Francis Wayland, who voices the most 
serious single objection to slavery from the Biblical standpoint. 
“The moral principles of the gospel are directly subversive of 
the principles of slavery . . . .” But if the Gospel is opposed to 
the principle of slavery, then it is opposed to its practice. Were 
the principles of the Gospel fully accepted, slavery could not 
exist. God here forbids slavery indirectly. It is a social evil which 
could be removed only by changing the society in which it ex- 
ists. This change could be better effected by inculcation of prin- 
ciples in opposition to slavery than by inculcation of a direct 
precept. As a matter of fact, this indirection was a means to an 
end. God was seeking universal abolition. If in the first century 
the Church had made a frontal attack on slavery, a war would 
have blotted out the very name of Christianity, and God's pur- 
pose would have been lost. Wayland concludes, “The fact, under 
these circumstances, that the gospel does not forbid slavery, 
affords no reason to suppose that it does not mean to prohibit 
it; much less does it afford ground for belief, that Jesus Christ 
intended to authorize it.”* 

Dagg has carefully considered this position and makes an at- 
tempt to assail it. One would certainly not expect to find instruc- 
tions for sinning in the sacred record, but this would be the 
case were slaveholding sinful. There is plain condemnation of 
idolatry, perjury, adultery, theft, and extortion in the Bible, and 
there ought to be a similar condemnation of slavery if it were 
an equivalent sin. Some critics object that this condemnation 
would have excited prejudice against the Gospel in such quanti- 
ties as to obstruct its progress. It must be answered that in no 
other instance did the apostles compromise with sin. Other critics 
object that the apostles evidently thought it wiser to leave the 
principles of the Gospel to eradicate slavery gradually. “If so,” 


81[bid., 349-50. 
82Wayland, Elements of Moral Science, 210-13. 
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says Dagg in quiet triumph, “we ought to imitate their example.” 
From this argument, the only conclusion possible for Dagg is 
that the wisdom from above did not account the holding of 
slaves to be sinful.** 

This argument from Wayland stands as the major objection 
to Dagg’s position. He considers others, however, and attempts 
to render them ineffectual. Some have already been examined 
in other connections; others are too incidental for inclusion. Two, 
however, must be scrutinized. The two Biblical injunctions, 
“Thou shalt love thy neighbor as thyself” and “All things what- 
soever ye would that men should do to you, do ye even so to 
them,” are advanced to counter slavery. The principle of love 
is “absolutely subversive of the principle of slavery”—requiring 
complete equality of right, rather than entire absorption of the 
rights of one in the rights of the other. It hardly needs to be 
asked, “Would the master be willing that another person should 
subject him to slavery, for the same reasons, and on the same 
grounds, that he holds his slave in bondage?”** But Dagg has 
an answer, acceptable to himself, if not to Wayland. One must 
not mistake love for justice. The Bible demands that we observe 
the sacredness of others’ rights but does not demand that we 
attempt to make his rights equal in extent to our own. The prin- 
ciple of slavery does not oppose a tender and delicate respect 
for the rights of the slave, and the two are not necessarily in- 
consistent with each other. Actually, of course, the master does 
not absorb all of the rights of the slave; law, public opinion, 
and the Bible require that these rights be respected. As for the 
Golden Rule, it proves too much. Admitting it as a principle, 

88Dagg, Elements of Moral Science, 348-49. Wayland’s argument from ex- 
pediency aroused Richard Fuller, among others in the South: “They who pro- 
claimed and prosecuted a war of extermination against all the most cherished 
passions of this guilty earth, and attacked with dauntless intrepidity all the 
multiform idolatry around them—they quailed, they shrank from breathing even 
a whisper against slavery, through fear of consequences!! And, through fear of 
consequences, the Holy Spirit has given us a canon of Scriptures, containing 
minute directions as to the duties of master and slave, without a word as to 
emancipation!!” Richard Fuller and Francis Wayland, Domestic Slavery Con- 
sidered As a Scriptural Institution: In a Correspondence Between Richard Fuller 
and Francis Wayland (New York, 1845), 5, 172-75. Wayland, in his reply, 


rejects this extreme interpretation and repeats his earlier sentiments. Ibid., 63-76. 
84Wayland, Elements of Moral Science, 211-12. 
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then the sheriff could not hang the murderer and the jailor could 
not hold the prisoner. Likewise, the Bible does not require that 
we loose the discontented slave but only that we divest our- 
selves of selfishness in deciding how to act toward him. The 
precept “limits our wishes on the one hand, and our actions 
on the other, to what is right and reasonable according to sub- 
sisting relations.” In other words, were the master to occupy in 
every particular the position of his slave, the master would wish 
to be enslaved—and to be treated humanely.” 

Unwilling to slight any usable argument, Dagg pleads, finally, 
that it would be inexpedient to free the slaves. In the first phase 
of this argument, Francis Wayland again seems to be the object 
of his thrusts. Wayland teaches that both war and slavery are 
unlawful but does not carry his passivism to the logical con- 
clusion of rejecting imprisonment and capital punishment. Thus, 
his argument is inconsistent. But more, abolitionism necessarily 
tends toward anarchy. If the sword cannot be used against alien 
peoples within our country, because they are neighbors who 
must be loved, it cannot consistently be used against any per- 
son, thus leaving civil government powerless and dissolving all 
civil society. Obviously this is inexpedient.** Again, abolitionism 
obtains advocates by the appearance of benevolence. Presumably 
its supporters are advancing the interests of pure morality and 
the general welfare of mankind. However, “the mistake of the 
abolitionists is, that they seek the benefits of enlightened virtue, 
without its presence and use.” The Gospel tends to abolish im- 
prisonment, capital punishment, war, and involuntary servitude, 
“by making men righteous, and rendering these restraints of 
civil government unnecessary; but abolitionism seeks to remove 
the restraints, while the necessity for them still exists.” Thus the 
alleged benevolence of abolitionism is as “the mild and gentle 
light of a taper, which, by being misapplied, produces explosion 

’5Dagg, Elements of Moral Science, 355-57. For a survey of scriptural argu- 
ments favoring slavery, see Jenkins, Pro-Slavery Thought, 200-241, and Lloyd, 
Slavery Controversy, 162-93. Both of these overlook, understandably, a re- 
markable volume approved by Dagg’s son, and others, Robert Fleming, The 
Revised Elementary Spelling Book (Atlanta, 1863). In the midst of the lessons, 
Fleming quotes in full eight of the more popular proslavery texts from the Bible. 


86Wayland, Elements of Moral Science, 390; Dagg, Elements of Moral Science, 
365-68. 
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and ruin.” The movement has threatened the security of our 
federal government as has nothing else in the history of the 
nation. Not slavery but agitation over slavery causes this menace. 
Slavery itself existed at the date of the Constitution and con- 
tinued to exist during the peaceful days which followed. But 
now, 

new sentiments have arisen, which have disturbed the quiet 

of the nation; and for these, with all their consequences, the 

abolitionists are responsible. A fearful responsibility! If duty 

to God requires the ruin of our country, let our country fall, 

and hopes of mankind perish. But if abolitionism is fanati- 

cism, undermining the foundations of government, and op- 

posing the will of Heaven, may God, in his mercy, deliver 

us from its power. 
It is not an expression of benevolence to destroy the American 
nation by internal armed conflict, says Dagg, and, he might 
have added, neither is it an expression of benevolence to destroy 
the institution of slavery when the slaves themselves are not 
yet ready for freedom.*’ A final phase of this argument from 
expediency is reached when Dagg speaks glowingly of the mis- 
sionary accomplishments of slavery. The bondage which Ham’s 
descendants endure in America has been overruled for good by 
the wisdom and benevolence of God. They have been richly 
blessed in the midst of their enslaved condition; they have been 
preserved from the waste and prospective destruction to which 
the American Indians have been subjected; they have received 
better physical provision than they would have received in the 
land of their forefathers; and, above all, they have been brought 
under the influence of the Gospel in circumstances far more 
favorable to their civilization and evangelization than such 
heathen usually enjoy. Thus, the divine hand is plainly seen in 
bringing the sons of Africa to America. The whole venture “may 
be regarded as a stupendous missionary movement, accomplish- 
ing more in the evangelizing of the heathen than all the mis- 
sionary operations of Christian churches throughout the world.” 
Every “wise and benevolent friend of the African race” must 
come to understand that “slavery is a part of the mysterious plan 
according to which God is governing the world; and he will be 


87 bid., 373-74. 
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careful not rashly to oppose this plan, lest haply he be found 
fighting against God.” One ought not to object to this vast 
missionary enterprise “until he can produce divine authority for 
the prohibition.”* 

Dagg demonstrated slavery to be a righteous and desirable 
institution. He defended it from economic, political, ethnological, 
Biblical, and practical standpoints. But because it is susceptible 
of perversion, Dagg explains the proper relation between master 
and slave. His Christian paternalism is seen at its best as we 
examine these views. A civil society is under obligation to pro- 
tect the rights of those for whose benefit the organization is 
formed, but it cannot be indifferent to the rights of an alien 
tribe within its borders. Justice does not demand that they be 
admitted to citizenship, but it does insist that their limited rights 
be observed. They are less in extent than those of free citizens, 
but they are no less sacred. The laws of the state render the 
life of the slave sacred and provide that with kindness he should 
receive his livelihood throughout his life.** This position is ap- 
proved by an enlightened Christian community which has placed 
him “as a perpetual minor” under the guardianship of his master. 
The slave is not entitled to the whole proceeds of his labor, for 
the master is entitled to receive profit on his investment. The 
conscientious master will be content with a fair return, not seek- 
ing to exact undue labor or to furnish substandard living condi- 
tions. The obligation to provide for the slave is not limited to 
his physical wants, however. Because he is also a moral and 
immortal being, he must be given the opportunity, encourage- 
ment, and instruction necessary to secure his eternal happiness. 

88[bid., 344-46. For a survey of arguments from expediency favoring slavery, 
see Lloyd, Slave Controversy, 243-63. 

89Wayland objects to slavery on the ground that “It supposes, at best, that 
the relation between master and slave, is not that which exists between man 
and man, but is a modification, at least, of that which exists between man and 
the brutes.” Dagg answers that the righteous owner benevolently offers food, 
raiment, and comfortable habitation to the slave, his wife, and his children, in 
return for their labor. He has a high regard for their eternal interests. The neglect 
of the master is no valid argument against the lawfulness of the relation; it is 
merely an argument against that particular master. “It is not slavery, but human 


depravity, which treats men as brutes.” Wayland, Elements of Moral Science, 
206; Dagg, Elements of Moral Science, 351-53. 
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Dagg neglects to mention the fact that the slave is also an intel- 
lectual being.*° 

It is apparent that John L. Dagg had nothing significant to 
add to the Southern defense of domestic slavery. He was not an 
innovator, he was a copyist. He was not a creative genius, he 
was a scribe. As an almost forgotten tenth-hour defender of the 
Southern faith, he was simply another follower of what H. 
Richard Niebuhr has taught us to call “the Christ of culture.”*’ 
In the final analysis, he was an accommodator of Cliristianity to 
culture. 


4°[bid., 361-64. Dagg would thus be in agreement with these items pablished 
by the semiofficial Southern Baptist Publication Society: H. N. McTyeire, C. F. 
Sturgis, and A. T. Holmes, Duties of Masters to Servants (Charleston, 1851), 
and E. T. Winkler, Notes and Questions for the Oral Instruction of Colored 
People, with Appropriate Texts and Hymns (Charleston, 1857). Winkler in- 
cludes a lesson on the first commandment, which is made “appropriate” in this 
fashion: “Exo. 20: 23. I am the Lord thy God (*which have brought thee out 
of the land of Egypt, out of the house of bondage:) thou shalt have no other 
gods before me.” The asterisk refers the reader to a footnote: “If thought advis- 
able, the enclosed passage may be omitted.” Ibid., 76. For a brief description 
of religious instruction among the slaves, see Jenkins, Pro-Slavery Thought, 211-15. 

41H. Richard Niebuhr, Christ and Culture (New York, 1951), 41, 83-115. 
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Did David Crockett Surrender at the Alamo? 
A Contemporary Letter 


Edited with an introduction by 


THOMAS LAWRENCE CONNELLY 


A PERSISTENT RUMOR ALLEGES THAT DAVID CROCKETT SUR- 
rendered at the Alamo and was killed in obedience to Antonio 
Lépez de Santa Anna’s orders.’ 

There can be little doubt, on the basis ofthe evidence, that 
several defenders of the Alamo were still alive at the end of the 
siege on March 6, 1836. Ramén Martinez Caro, Santa Anna’s 
secretary, wrote in his Verdadera idea de la primera campana 
de Tejas y sucesos ocurridos después de la accién de San Jacinto, 
published in 1837, that General Manuel Fernandez Castrillén 
had discovered five men hiding in the fort after it had been taken. 
The General took the prisoners to Santa Anna, who reprimanded 
him and then turned his back while soldiers killed them. “We all 
witnessed,” wrote Martinez Caro, “this outrage which humanity 
condemns but which was committed as described. This is a cruel 
truth, but I cannot omit it.”* Shortly after the Alamo fell, Sam 
Houston informed J. W. Fannin that he had received information 
from a supposedly friendly Mexican who placed the number of 
men that surrendered and were murdered at seven. In discussing 
this rumor and others which had drifted to his headquarters, 
Houston remarked that “Whether the above particulars are all 

1See Biographical Directory of the American Congress, 1774-1927 (Washing- 
ton, 1928), 862, and The Columbia Encyclopedia (New York, 1935), 33. An 
objection, reported in H. Bailey Carroll, “Texas Collection,” Southwestern His- 
torical Quarterly, XLVII (October 1943), 178, apparently caused both publications 
to revise their statements. Certainly, in the subsequent edition of each, the state- 
ment of Crockett’s surrender was deleted. Biographical Directory of the American 
Congress, 1774-1949 (Washington, 1950), 1035; The Columbia Encyclopedia 
(2d ed., New York, 1950), 33. 


2Carlos E. Castafieda (trans. and ed.), The Mexican Side of the Texan Revolu- 
tion... (Dallas, 1928), 103-104. 
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true may be questionable.”* Four days later, Houston wrote to 
James Collinsworth that Lieutenant Almeron Dickinson’s widow, 
a survivor of the battle, had arrived and confirmed the fall of 
the Alamo and the circumstances of the fight “pretty much” as 
Houston's informant had detailed them. Unfortunately, Houston 
did not elaborate on what particulars she had confirmed.‘ 

The rumor that Crockett had surrendered must have been 
current in the United States within a few months after the fall 
of the Alamo, for Richard Penn Smith, author of Col. Crockett’s 
Exploits and Adventures in Texas, who contributed substantially 
to the Crockett myth, reported that Crockett had surrendered. 
According to Smith’s fictional account, when Santa Anna ordered 
the prisoners’ death, Crockett sprang “like a tiger at the ruffian 
chief, but before he could reach him a dozen swords were 
sheathed in his indomitable heart.”® 

Recent studies of Crockett have denied that Crockett was 
among the number who surrendered, but their authors’ appraisals 


Houston to Fannin, March 11, 1836, in Sam Houston, Writings, Amelia W. 
Williams and Eugene C. Barker, eds 8 vols., Austin. Tex 1938-1943), I, 
362-63. 

*Houston to Collingsworth [sic], March 15, 1836, ibid., 373-74. Susanna 
Dickinson d. October 7, 1883, aged 68 who was successively the wife of 
John Williams, Francis P. Herring, Peter Bellis, and Joseph W. Hannig, told her 
story not once but many times, and each telling was different. See Jos : 
Field, Three Years in Texas, Including a View of the Texan Revolution 
Greenfield, Mass., 1836; Austin, 1935), 57-58; J. M. Morphis, History of Texas 

(New York, 1874 174-77; John J. Linn, Reminiscences of Fifty Years in 
Texas (New York, 1883), 142, reprinting interview in San Antonio Express, 
1881; A. J. Sowell, Rangers and Pioneers of Texas (San Antonio, 1884), 141-43, 
reprinting interview in San Antonio Express, 1883; Martha E. Whitten, .. . 
Texas Garlands (Chicago, 1889), 348-50; Georgia J. Burleson, The Life and 
Writings of Rufus C. Burleson . ([Waco], 1901), 735-41; Mary A. Maverick, 
Memoirs, Rena Maverick Green, ed. (San Antonio, 1921), 135: interview in 
Ohio newspaper reprinted in San Antonio Express, February 24, 1929; Creed 
Taylor. Tall Men with Long Rifles . , James T. DeShields, ed. (San Antonio, 
1935), 135; John Sutherland, The Fall of the Alamo (San Antonio, 1936); de- 
positions by Mrs. Hannig in Court of Claims Papers (General Land Office of 
Texas, Austin), file David Cummings, John M. Rose, and others. Mrs. Dickinson’s 
name has been variously misspelled, but her descendant, Charles Ramsdell, 
spells it correctly in his San Antonio: A Historical and Pictorial Guide ( Austin, 
1959), passim. 

‘[Richard Penn Smith], Col. Crockett’s Exploits and Adventures in Texas 

(Philadelphia, 1836), 203-205. This story was repeated as late as 1955. 
John Morrison and Bob Hamsley, The Real David Crockett . . . ( Lawrenceburg, 
Tenn., 1955), 35-36. 
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of the sources are so defective that one can put no confidence 
in their statements.° 

Within five months of the battle of San Jacinto, a letter written 
by a Texan soldier to his brother in Detroit and published in a 
Detroit newspaper began to make the rounds of the American 
press. This letter, which has heretofore escaped scholarly de- 
tection, reports an interview between a Mexican officer, Colonel 
Juan Nepomuceno Almonte, one of Santa Anna’s aides-de-camp, 
with Colonel James Morgan, commandant of Galveston Island. 
It is highly detailed and circumstantial. It tells in greater detail 
the same incident that Martinez Caro had reported. The letter 
was obviously written by an intelligent and educated man who 
was on the scene and knew whereof he wrote. 

The author of the letter, George M. Dolson, was orderly ser- 
geant of a company commanded by Captain Alonzo B. Sweitzer. 
Aged twenty-four, a native of Michigan, he had entered the 
Texan Army on May 18, 1836. At the end of his three-month 
enlistment, he was discharged. Some six months later he re- 
entered the service, as second lieutenant, for a term of nine 
months. After his discharge in November 1837, his civilian status 
was interrupted but once, in 1841, when he served as captain 
of a spy company.’ 

In 1841, and possibly earlier, he was in partnership with 
Charles F. King, in a firm known as Dolson & King, operating a 

*Constance Rourke, Davy Crockett (New York, 1937), 219-20; James Atkins 
Shackford, David Crockett: The Man and the Legend, John B. Shackford, ed. 
(Chapel Hill, 1956), 238-39; Stanley J. Folmsbee and Anna Grace Catron, 
“David Crockett in Texas,” East Tennessee Historical Society's Publications, No. 
30 (1958), 66-68. Miss Rourke did not document her account. Shackford vitiates 
his comments by placing reliance upon Sefiora Andrea Villanueva’s alleged 
statements, a reliance destroyed by Folmsbee and Catron in “David Crockett in 
Texas,” 67. Folmsbee and Catron vitiate their comments by emphasizing one 
statement of Dickinson’s widow in Morphis, History of Texas, 176-77, an un- 
reliable book. 

7Descriptive Roll Capt A. B. Sweitzers Company, Mustered into Service 
May 18th 1836, in Thomas Jefferson Green Papers (Southern Historical Col- 
lection, University of North Carolina Library, Chapel Hill); Audited Military 
Claims, Republic (Archives Division, Texas State Library, Austin), file George M. 
Dolson; Frank Brown, Annals of Travis County and of the City of Austin... 
(Archives Collection, University of Texas Library, Austin), ch. VIII, 10-11. A 


mangled account of Dolson’s spy company service appears in J. W. Wilbarger, 
Indian Depredations in Texas . . . ( Austin, 1889), 283-84. 
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saloon in Austin, capital of the Republic of Texas.* Dolson and a 
friend were killed and scalped by Indians on August 1, 1842, 
as they were on their way to bathe in Barton Springs on the right 
bank of the Colorado River opposite Austin.’ Their remains are 
buried in Oakwood Cemetery, Austin, under a joint tombstone. 

There is a strong likelihood that much of the rumor relating to 
Crockett’s alleged surrender is indirectly based on Dolson’s re- 
port of Almonte’s statement to Morgan. Certainly, as late as 
1841, there was sufficient doubt about his father’s death in the 
mind of Crockett’s son, John Wesley Crockett, to make him 
interested in a report started by David L. Wood, sometime editor 
of the Vandalia Free Press and Illinois Whig and the Richmond 
Telescope and Texas Literary Register, who had dissipated bore- 
dom as an officer in the army of the Republic of the Rio Grande 
by writing’ a letter to an Austin newspaper reporting David 
Crockett was alive and working as a slave laborer in a Mexican 
mine.*° 


Galveston Island, Camp Travis, July 19, 1836 


In my last letter, dated in May, I gave you some account of 
the battle of San Jacinto,‘* which took place on the 21st of April, 
since which time few things of importance transpired here; few 
as they are, however, they are worth relating, and I will there- 
fore endeavour to sketch the principal movements. 

It appears, from what I can learn, that there was a stipulation 
or treaty made between the cabinet, or General Houston, and 


*Probate Case Papers of Travis County, Texas (County Clerk’s office, Austin), 
file 64 (George M. Dolson, deceased); Deed Records of Travis County (County 
Clerk’s office, Austin), A, 398-401. 

*Brown, Annals of Travis County and of the City of Austin, ch. IX, 33-34. 

10William C. White to Editor, February 6, 1840, in Austin City Gazette, March 
18, 1840; ibid., April 1, 1840; Houston Morning Star, May 15, June 3, 1840; 
Shackford, David Crockett, 239; Walter Prescott Webb, “Texas Collection,” 
Southwestern Historical Quarterly, XLIII (April 1940), 518-19; Ralph G. 
Lounsbury, “Early Texas and the National Archives,” ibid., XLVI (January 
1943), 209. For Wood's identity, see A. Pope Field to M. B. Lamar, February 3, 
1839, in Charles Adams Gulick, Jr., and others (eds.), The Papers of Mirabeau 
Buonaparte Lamar (6 vols., Austin, 1920-1927), V, 244; Wood to Lamar, April 
9, May 2, June 12, 1839, ibid., 271, 280-81, 291. 

Dolson was not at the battle of San Jacinto, nor did he claim to be. 
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Santa Anna, by which the latter was to be set at liberty;’* and 
for that purpose he was embarked on board the Texian war 
schooner Invincible, Capt. Jeremiah Brown, then lying at the 
port of Velasco, now the seat of government of our new republic, 
with the intention of taking him to Vera Cruz, where the treaty 
was to be ratified. But previous to the tyrant’s leaving our shores, 
which he so much stained with the blood of unarmed prisoners 
of war, the news reached the army like an electric shock. The 
whole, with one voice as it were, said “bring him ashore, in irons, 
and inform the Cabinet that we respect them; but that should it 
become necessary, the same rifles that poured such a deadly fire 
on the enemy, are in readiness to treat a domestic foe in the 
same manner.” The prisoner was accordingly remanded to shore, 
when, I am told by the officers of the schooner, he swallowed 
a large quantity of opium for drowning his feelings of remorse, 
cried like a child, and acted in every manner as though his last 
ray of hope had deserted him.’* Conduct ill-becoming as great 
a man as he is represented to be; but a true index of what he 
really is—a cold-blooded murderer, and worthy only of the sympa- 
thy of cowards and the scorn of great men. His conduct on the 
following occasion justifies me in branding him with the op- 
probious epithet of murderer. 

I am employed a considerable part of my time in interpreting 
Spanish for Colonel James Morgan,”* commander of this station. 
He sent for me yesterday and told me there was a communication 
of importance from one of Santa Anna’s officers,"* which he 

12Secret agreement between Santa Anna and David G. Burnet, James Collins- 
worth, Bailey Hardeman, and P. W. Grayson, Velasco, May 14, 1836, in Sam 


Houston Dixon and Louis Wiltz Kemp, The Heroes of San Jacinto (Houston, 
1932), 20-21. 

13See William C. Binkley, “The Activities of the Texan Revolutionary Army 
After San Jacinto,” Journal of Southern History, V1 (August 1940), 338. 

14James Morgan (1786—March 1, 1866) served as colonel in the Texan Army 
between March 30, 1836, and April 1, 1837. Walter Prescott Webb (ed.), The 
Handbook of Texas (2 vols., Austin, 1952), II, 234. 

‘SLater in the letter the officer is identified as Juan Nepomuceno Almonte 
(1804-1869), son of the Rev. José Maria Morelos. See Andrew Forest Muir (ed.), 
Texas in 1837 . . . (Austin, 1958), 184. In what was identified in 1836 as 
Almonte’s diary appears under March 6, 1836, the statement, “the attack or 
assault . . . continued until 6 A.M. when the enemy attempted in vain to fly, 
but they were overtaken and put to the sword.” Samuel E. Asbury (ed.), “The 
Private Journal of Juan Nepomuceno Almonte, February 1—April 16, 1836,” 
Southwestern Historical Quarterly, XLVIII (June 1944), 23. 
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wished me to interpret; accordingly the officer of the day was 
dispatched for the Mexican officer, who came in in a few minutes, 
and the Colonel's quarters were vacated of all, save us three. The 
Mexican was then requested to proceed with the statement ac- 
cording to promise; and he said he could give a true and correct 
account of the proceedings of Santa Anna towards the prisoners 
who remained alive at the taking of the Alamo. This shows the 
fate of Colonel Crockett and his five brave companions—there 
have been many tales told, and many suggestions made, as to the 
fate of these patriotic men; but the following may be relied on, 
being from an individual who was an eye witness to the whole 
proceedings. The Colonel has taken the whole in writing, with 
the officer’s name attached to it, which he observed to him, if he 
had the least delicacy, he might omit, but he said he had not 
and was willing to be qualified to it in the presence of his God, 
and General Santa Anna, too, if necessary. He states that on the 
morning the Alamo was captured, between the hours of five and 
six o'clock, General Castrillon, who fell at the battle of San Ja- 
cinto, entered the back room of the Alamo, and there found 
Crockett and five other Americans, who had defended it until 
defence was useless; they appeared very much agitated when 
the Mexican soldiers undertook to rush in after their General, 
but the humane General ordered his men to keep out, and, plac- 
ing his hand on one breast, said, “here is a hand and a heart to 
protect you; come with me to the General-in Chief, and you shall 
be saved.” Such redeeming traits, while they ennoble in our es- 
timation this worthy officer, yet serve to show in a more heinous 
light the damning atrocities of the chief. The brave but unfortu- 
nate men were marched to the tent of Santa Anna. Colonel 
Crockett was in the rear, had his arms folded, and appeared 
bold as the lion as he passed my informant (Almonte.) Santa 
Anna’s interpreter knew Colonel Crockett, and said to my in- 
formant, “the one behind is the famous Crockett.” When brought 
in the presence of Santa Anna, Castrillon said to him, ‘ ‘Santa 
Anna, the august, I deliver up to you six brave prisoners of war.” 
Santa Anna replied, “who has given you orders to take prisoners, 
I do not want to see those men living—shoot them.” As the 
monster uttered these words each officer turned his face the 
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other way, and the hell-h nds of the tyrant despatched the six 
in his presence, and witlun six feet of his person. Such an act 
I consider murder of the blackest kind. Do you think that he 
can be released? No—exhaust all the mines of Mexico, but it 
will not release him. The one half, nor two thirds, nor even the 
whole of the republic, would not begin to ransom him. The com- 
bined powers of Europe cannot release him, for before they can 
come to his release, Texas will have released him of his ex- 
istence; but I coincide with the secretary of war, as to the disposal 
to be made of him, that is, to try him as a felon."* Strict justice 
demands it and reason sanctions it. 

I purchased six silver forks and six spoons of the same metal, 
which belonged to Santa Anna, from a soldier, for thirty dollars, 
and have since been offered fifty dollars for them, and I presume 
might get one hundred dollars, but have reserved them for your 
wife. I learned that they had been the property of Santa Anna 
from his chaplain,’ who had been a prisoner here, but was re- 
leased some time since, and visits me at my tent every day. 

We had another curious victory but a short time ago. There 
was a company of our dragoon stationed at a port called Copano, 
when there came in a Mexican schooner to that place. The cap- 
tain and men came on shore, and the horsemen, watching their 
movements from behind a cluster of bushes, rushed upon them 
and made them prisoners—took them back on board the schooner, 
which they took possession of; and having ascertained from the 
captain that there were two more vessels expected in a day or 
two, laden with provisions and horses, manned the vessel, and 
went privateering—captured the other two vessels and brought 
them into port. There are two of them now in my sight, and the 
other is safe at the seat of government. These prizes are valued 

16The secretary of war was Mirabeau B. Lamar. See Lamar to President and 
Cabinet, May 12, 1836, in Gulick and others (eds.), Papers of Mirabeau 
Buonaparte Lamar, 1, 370-80. Also, see correspondence, on trying Santa Anna 
as a criminal, between President Burnet and Andrew Briscoe in Adele B. 
Looscan, “Harris County, 1822-1845,” Southwestern Historical Quarterly, XVIII 
(January 1915), 283n-85n. 

17Among the Mexican officers captured at San Jacinto was Agustin Garza, 


chaplain. “List of Mexican Officers Made Prisoners at the Battle of San Jacinto,” 
Columbia Telegraph and Texas Register, September 6, 1836. 
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at fifty thousand dollars, first cost, and this corps of cavalry are 
denominated horse marines."* 

With regard to the value of bounty lands here, I was in- 
formed that General Green’s brigade’*® of four hundred men, 
previous to their leaving Natchez, were offered one dollar and 
twenty-five cents for every acre they should draw in Texas; the 
money to be deposited in the Natchez bank, and paid to the 
soldiers as soon as they should give up their discharge. 

I understand that land speculators are putting notices in the 
American papers that there are no more volunteers wanted here, 
and that the war is at an end, their reason for so doing is, that 
they fear that they will lose their large tracts of land, knowing 
that old Sam Houston will never disband the army dissatisfied.”° 
If the Texians have got the volunteers into a scrape, the volun- 
teers will work themselves out of it. Upwards of 2000 volunteers 
have entered the country since April last. The army is now 1000 
strong, and all volunteers with the exception of about 250 men 
who are Texians. The horse-marines, already spoken of, are vol- 
unteers. I had the pleasure of being introduced to the captain™ 
and first lieut. when they first landed here. 

eseee?e#8e8 es 622 

I shall have land enough when the war is over, if we gain our 
independence and if I am not killed or otherwise disposed of, 
and if I am you must be sure to see into my claim, for the laws 
of Texas entitle the soldier, for service during the war, to 1280 

18On June 3, a detachment of rangers under Isaac Watts Burton captured the 
Watchman, Comanche, and Fannie Butler, all carrying supplies to the Mexican 
army. See Alex. Dienst, “The Navy of the Republic of Texas,” Quarterly of the 
Texas State Historical Association, XII (April 1909), 256, and Jim Dan Hill, 


The Texas Navy in Forgotten Battles and Shirtsleeve Diplomacy (Chicago, 
1937), 60. 

19Thomas Jefferson Green (1802-1863), a brigadier general in the Texan 
Army, was sent to the United States to raise troops, despite the Neutrality Act. 
William C. Binkley (ed.), Official Correspondence of the Texan Revolution, 
1835-1836 (2 vols., New York, 1936), I, 517-18; II, 1085-86. 

20As President of the Republic of Texas, Sam Houston furloughed most of 
the army. See annual message to Congress, November 21, 1837, in Houston, 
Writings, Il, 156. 

21Jsaac Watts Burton (1805-1843). See Webb (ed.), Handbook of Texas, I, 


22Asterisks in newspaper transcript. 
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acres of land, dead or alive.” So if I happen to get popped off, 
I want my name sake to have it, and you to see that he gets it. 
The enlistment roll of Capt. A. B. Sweitzer’s** company of vol- 
unteers, from Cincinnati, will always show that George M. Dolson 
is orderly sergeant of that company. 

Tell all you wish to come out here that is every thing to hope 
for and not much to dread, to come ahead and not look back. 
Give my respects to mother, and tell her, when we shall have 
flogged these Mexicans genteelly, I may take the notion to come 
to see you all again, as the distance appears very short to me now. 


Your brother, 


Greorce M. Dotson.’ 


23Dolson was mistaken. As the law stood then, he was entitled to a bounty of 
eight hundred acres. Oliver C. Hartley, A Digest of the Laws of Texas 
(Philadelphia, 1850), 559-61; H. P. N. Gammel (comp.), The Laws of Texas, 
1822-1897 (10 vols., Austin, 1898), I, 926, 952-53, 991-92. 

24Alonzo B. Sweitzer, aged twenty-six, a native of Pennsylvania, was mustered 
into the Texan Army as captain on May 18, 1836. Descriptive Roll Capt A. B 
Sweitzers Company, Mustered into Service May 18th 1836. See also Sweitzer’s 
acceptance of his commission, May 31, 1836, and Sweitzer to Green, July 10, 
1836, in Thomas Jefferson Green Papers. 

25Detroit Democratic Free Press, September 7, 1836, partially reprinted in 
Springfield, Mass., Republican and Journal, October 15, 1836. The editor has 
silently corrected a few typographical errors in the newspaper transcript of the 
letter. 
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The Elizabethans and America. By A. L. Rowse. (New York: Harper 
& Brothers, 1959. Pp. xiii, 222, Illustrations, index. $4.00.) 

“My aim has been to make clear what the Elizabethans contributed 
to the making of the greatest of modern nations,” says Mr. Rowse, 
“to bring home that the story really goes back to the generation be- 
fore Jamestown—to the high-water mark of the Elizabethan age, the 
1580's, when everything began together, the madrigals and the war 
with Spain, the Shakespearean drama and the English colonization 
of America.” The invitation to deliver the first Trevelyan Lectures 
at the University of Cambridge gave him his opportunity. The conse- 
quence is an exciting book, with all the felicitous expression, apt 
quotation, illuminating reference, and personal opinion that we have 
come to expect from the author. If his material and his story are not 
so original as he suggests (it is now forty years since I learned as 
much about Sir Ferdinando Gorges as lie has related here), his group- 
ing and narrative will please and inform even the most erudite reader. 
That reader, and the “common reader” too, will, however, be advised 
to put the book down from time to time. The chapters were composed 
as lectures, and what may spice a lecture will choke a chapter. Old 
instances and modern saws, asides and parentheses, elementary facts, 
though they allow the casual listener to catch his mental breath, will 
sometimes exacerbate and even bore the tolerably informed reader. 

Nevertheless this same tolerably informed reader cannot but gain 
new insights as he reviews the conflict for the new world; the share 
of Elizabeth, Raleigh, Hakluyt, and Gilbert, John Smith, Ferdinando 
Gorges, John Winthrop, and William Bradford in the colonization of 
America; the beginnings of Virginia, Newfoundland, Nova Scotia, 
and New England; the search for the Northwest Passage; and the 
impact of America on literature, science, and art. Rowse does not 
cast his account in terms of imponderable forces or anonymous bi- 
peds; he relates whatever happened to this man or that, to Sir Thomas 
Smythe, John Dee, Thomas Hariot, Sir William Vaughan, and half 
a hundred more. This joined with his feeling for place conveys a 
wondrous sense of intimacy, though there are pages which are a 
little overwhelming in their biographical, even genealogical, clutter. 

As must be expected alike from Rowse himself and his particular 
approach, the book throbs with his likes and even more his dislikes, 
with personalities, even, one may suspect, with deliberate perversities. 
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Papists and Puritans, Spaniards and Germans are only the more obvi- 
ous of his detestations. It is at times as if he was seeking to prick his 
audience into a response or even freshen himself in the midst of what 
after all was not in every instance a pioneering excursion. 

This is not to suggest that Rowse has taken us down a road so 
well known as to offer no new views. Although his references and 
his topics alike are standard, he has contrived, largely by his atten- 
tion to living, breathing Englishmen, to throw light on the begin- 
nings, the rather tortuous beginnings, of several colonies. He has seen 
his characters plain, and so Raleigh appears not only as the supreme 
virtuoso but also something of a blackguard and Sir Thomas Smythe 
as “a man of immense capacity and experience, of unhurried judg- 
ment and weighty decision, a somewhat impersonal man, who had the 
confidence of both the City and the Court.” It is sketches such as 
this, woven into the narrative and into the very texture of English 
expansion, that carry the book far out of the category of just another 
treatment of early colonization. 

Emphasis upon the particular, furthermore, in no sense excludes 
concern with the general—trade as the life line, the sense of destiny, 
awareness of social forces, the shadow of later political crises, all 
the cross-currents that have shaped the empire (and plagued the 
government) from that day to this. Although one must no more 
intrude untimely difficulties than untimely ideas, he cannot fail to 
appreciate that the problems of governing a remote territory, far 
more remote in 1620 than “darkest Africa” is today, has called forth— 
it may be from the “vasty deep’—an astounding diversity of im- 
provisation and improvisers ever since the days of “the Elizabethans 
and America.” 

University of Missouri Cuartes F. Mutietr 


The San Saba Papers: A Documentary Account of the Founding and 
Destruction of San Saba Mission. Translated by Paul D. Nathan. 
Edited with an introduction by Lesley Byrd Simpson. (San 
Francisco: John Howell—Books. Pp. xx, 157. Bibliography, map. 
$12.50. ) 

This elegant volume is not only attractive but will hold the at- 
tention of any reader who has a taste for drama in history. The docu- 
ments round out a single dramatic event, narrated by witnesses, 
typical of New Spain’s far-out frontier, who portray themselves in 
their own words: a set of characters as colorfully diverse as you are 
likely to see on a stage. The suggestion of theater is pointed up by 
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the editor with a list of dramatis personae prefacing the documents. 
The scene is laid early in 1758 by letters between the Franciscan 
friar in charge of a new mission on the San Saba River in Texas, 
which the Apache, at whose request it was founded, had failed to 
enter, and the viceregal officers in Mexico. An opinion by the viceroy’s 
counselor is interrupted with a bulletin on the sacking and burning 
of the mission and the killing of the friars (actually, two of the three) 
and the guard (actually, eight soldiers) by more than two thousand 
Comanche and allied warriors, who then beseiged the military post 
three miles away, without daring to attack it. There follows a flurry 
of dispatches, yells for help, from the captains and governors along 
the frontier; the nearest garrison was at San Antonio, distant from 
the San Saba more than a hundred and fifty wilderness miles. Next 
we have the heart of the book, the eyewitness stories of the massacre. 
An inconsequential tag end to the papers is a file on a proposal that 
post and mission be moved to the Llano River. 

The translation is smooth and lively, and appears to be accurate 
in the main. Now and then an incongruous word or phrase obtrudes, 
out of keeping with the history of the region. Faults of this kind, 
surely, it was the editor’s business to correct. But the editor himself 
is patently unfamiliar with the background of Spanish Texas; his 
own errors may have inspired those of the translator. In his introduc- 
tion, for example, he says the San Saba mission was founded “among 
the hostile Apaches” (p. xv). But the Eastern Apache had been at 
peace with the Spaniard since 1749 and remained at peace until 
1785. The editor's confusion is no doubt responsible for the trans- 
lator’s lapse (p. 1 and elsewhere), where he makes a missionary 
recommend the “subjugation” of the Apache. The word is not only 
out of character, coming from a friar; it is not applicable to an ally. 
Elsewhere in the book the word “reduction,” which carries the right 
sense, is used—why not here? Again, the translator errs in rendering 
the title of the original papers; Ataque y asalto que los indios Co- 
manches hicieron becomes “Uprising and Assault Made by the Co- 
manche Indians.” 

How could there be an uprising of Indians who had never been 
subdued? Similar ignorance of history is shown in a number of minor 
errors. The missionary says (p. 3) the Apache “lack the unity to 
settle in the towns.” What towns? This should read “settle in pueblos” 
or “in communities.” But the wild Indians of northeastern Mexico 
hardly lived in “communities,” as they are said to do (p. 137). And 
the Chanas River was never called “Llanas” (in brackets, p, 141). 
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Named after a Tonkawan tribe known also as Sanas, Xanas, or Zanas, 
it did not become the Llano until Anglo-American times, and then 
in the same way that the San Xavier became the San Gabriel, by 
equivocation. 

There is not room here to bring up each case that could be made 
against the editor for inaccuracy and irrelevance in his introduction, 
notes, and epilogue. The writing, however, is brilliant—perhaps a 
little too breezy. The engaging style decks out a parcel of misappre- 
hensions, An instance is cited (p. ix) of the name Apache striking men 
stiff with terror in Chihuahua, in 1777. But the Apache tribes in Chi- 
huahua were quite separate from the Apache of Texas. On the next 
page is the statement that the Comanche who attacked the San Saba 
mission were “in an absolutely deadly struggle for survival” with the 
Apache, because the buffalo were diminishing. This is sound, ortho- 
dox economic interpretation of history, but, unfortunately, not based 
on fact. The buffalo began to diminish when the Anglo-American 
arrived, not before. The Comanche had his reasons for fighting the 
Apache, one of them being that it was rousing, bloody fun. And 
then, the mission on the San Saba was an insult flung in his face. 

The account of the expedition led by the commandant of the San 
Saba post, Colonel Diego Ortiz Parrilla, to the Red River, in 1759, 
is thoroughly bungled. This effort to punish the Indians who had 
destroyed the mission is an essential chapter of the San Saba story. 
We are told (among other things not found in the sources) that the 
disastrous attack was made on “Comanche settlements on the Red 
River”; the Comanches were there, all right, but it was a Taovayas 
(Wichita) town. Here was fought the first open battle in Texas be- 
tween the Comanche-Wichita alliance and the white man. The as- 
sault on the mission had been the first hostile act of the Comanche 
in Texas. 

The portentousness of these twin disasters seems to escape the 
editor. Apparently, he blames the failure of the San Saba plan on 
the conflict, common in the outposts of New Spain, between friar 
and soldier. But there is scant evidence of conflict here. The colonel’s 
suggestion that the mission be moved to the “mines” on the Llano 
(it is never made clear that they were then and are now worthless) 
was sillier than the original plan, which he is said to have opposed. 
Perhaps the division of authority between friar and soldier was a 
device of Spanish administration, and each was an effective check on 
the other. 

Nobody but the Comanche, the peerless horseman riding down 
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from the Plains, was to blame for the catastrophe. From about 1771 
to 1785, when a precarious peace was made, he paralyzed Spanish 
Texas, and again after 1814. “In order to restrain these savages, and 
bring them into subjection, the Government opened Texas for settle- 
ment,” said Stephen F. Austin in 1836. It took hundreds of thousands 
of “superior” Anglo-Saxons and more than half a century to achieve 
that subjection. 

With all its faults, this book presents the only readable version of 
the San Saba drama. It is best told this way, by direct translation. 
The other versions are watery paraphrase, thickened with bromide. 

Austin, Texas CHARLES RAMSDELL 


George Washington's Navy: Being an Account of His Excellency’s 
Fleet in New England Waters. By William Bell Clark. (Baton 
Rouge: Louisiana State University Press, 1960. Pp. xi, 275. Map, 
illustrations, appendixes, sources, index. $5.00.) 

The most recent product of William Bell Clark’s long study of 
American naval history in the period of the War of Independence 
features, in full detail, the few armed vessels which operated in the 
Massachusetts Bay area under Washington’s command between Sep- 
tember 1775 and October 1777. Conceived as a means of harassing 
the supply lines of Boston-based General Howe, Washington’s little 
known privateering operation was more a reflection of patriot weak- 
ness ashore than an indication of the Virginian’s awareness of power 
at sea. 

Manned by complements drawn from land forces, the tiny fleet 
never exceeded six leased vessels at any one time. In taking fifty-five 
prizes, this navy repeatedly provided Washington's troops with badly 
needed supplies. Beyond that, it represented only a small morale 
factor in the American cause, and a pinprick irritant to the British. 

Featuring heroic action (e.g., that of James Mugford) and success- 
ful leadership (e.g., that of John Manley), the work is a warm human 
document as well as a recital of the muddled nature of prize matters. 
Tedium attending fleet activities, British evacuation of Boston, and 
Washington’s own departure from New England led the originator 
of this naval program to welcome the transfer which brought the 
operation under the jurisdiction of the Marine Committee of the 
Continental Congress. 

Rich in its dependence upon manuscript collections on both sides 
of the Atlantic, Clark’s volume smacks both of breath of life and tang 
of sea. Too frequently, however, direct quotations feature picturesque 
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speech and erratic spelling at the expense of significance. Despite the 
commendable fullness of coverage of this Massachusetts Bay fleet 
operation ashore and afloat, a vacuum-like presentation results from 
failure to relate it to the larger naval activity directed from Phila- 
delphia. Occasionally an exasperating vagueness attends notes (e.g., 
ch. VIII, notes 2-4). The prize data are marshaled in exceptionally 
revealing fashion in Appendix B. 
Southern Illinois University C. Harvey GarpINER 


Government Promotion of American Canals and Railroads, 1800-1900. 
By Carter Goodrich. (New York: Columbia University Press, 
1960. Pp. x, 382. Map, table, bibliography, index. $7.50.) 

In the realm of ideas no country has been wedded more closely 
to the principles of private enterprise and laissez faire than the United 
States during the nineteenth century. In the realm of practical mat- 
ters probably no other country in the last century felt a greater need 
of governmental assistance for the satisfaction of the economic as- 
pirations of its citizens. The chief economic problem of this young, 
sparsely settled, “underdeveloped” country was to develop the means 
to take advantage of its enormous riches. Efficient transportation, the 
first prerequisite for marshaling the resources of a country of con- 
tinental size, had become technologically possible, but the knowledge, 
skill, and above all the capital required for this task were beyond 
the unaided means of private enterprise. Consequently, the respective 
roles of public and private enterprise and the relationships between 
them inevitably became vital and controversial issues. 

In this excellent study, Professor Carter Goodrich traces govern- 
mental policies regarding the promotion of canals and railroads from 
their rise around 1800 to their final eclipse nearly a century later. 
The movement for internal improvements was neither continuous 
nor uniform. Bursts of governmental aid were followed by retrench- 
ments, while changes in the form of public intervention and shifts 
to different levels of government prepared the way for new advances. 
The federal government played its major role in the early part of 
the century, when the country faced the task of piercing the Appa- 
lachian barrier, and again in the two decades after 1850, when the 
Prairies, the Rockies, and the Sierras furnished the major obstacles 
to transport and communication. State and local governments, on 
the other hand, were active in the field of promotion during most 
of the century on an intermittent basis. As the era moved to a close, 
the cities remained the chief public “patrons” of the railroads. 
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A basic reason for the greater role of state and local government 
was the difficulty of achieving agreement and unity of purpose at 
higher levels. Sectional interests made national planning extremely 
difficult. For both economic and political reasons the South was op- 
posed to the early national projects. A national program designed 
to overcome the Appalachian barrier held little economic advantage 
for the Lower South and was likely to produce an East-West alliance 
weakening the South politically. Moreover, since federal internal im- 
provements were linked to the tariff as a principal source of revenue, 
they could find little favor with Southern free traders. 

At the state and local levels, the South generally followed practices 
prevalent in the rest of the country, with differences in degree and 
timing. A major exception was the state of Texas. With a large public 
domain under state rather than federal jurisdiction, Texas was able 
to emulate the generosity of the federal government in making land 
grants to railroad builders. A difference between the South and other 
parts of the country was the considerably higher proportion of public 
to private capital invested in Southern railroads in the ante bellum 
period. Such a relationship was characteristic of times and places 
where local capital was scarce. After the war, the Reconstruction 
South contrasted with the rest of the country in certain respects. At 
a time when almost everywhere the emphasis had shifted to as- 
sistance from local governments, the nine states of the Reconstruction 
South supported extensive state programs. Professor Goodrich stresses 
that while these programs were much less successful than those of 
the prewar era, they were not so disastrous as sometimes depicted. 
In spite of the scandals and wastes of those troubled years, railroad 
mileage increased substantially. His general caution against any 
simple identification of public promotion and of resistance to pro- 
motion with rival political parties applies also to the Reconstruction 
South. “Railroad subsidy was not exclusively a doctrine of the Radical 
Republicans nor was revulsion against it confined entirely to the 
Redeemer Democrats.” 

The chief purpose of the present study is not regional analysis. Its 
main value lies in a successful synthesis of the many regional studies 
that have become available in recent years. The over-all picture pre- 
sented has in its foreground the “extraordinary variety of expedients” 
to which the country resorted but does not fail to bring out an under- 
lying consistency. Governmental intervention never became a matter 
of doctrine; it was always a matter of expediency. Public promotion 
showed few traces of centralized planning; the initiative remained 
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with private enterprise. In this, as in other unavoidable cases of 

governmental intervention, the American community oriented to 

laissez faire compromised by keeping the role of government passive. 
Princeton University Gaston V. RIMLINGER 


The Leopard's Spots: Scientific Attitudes Toward Race in America, 
1815-59. By William Stanton. (Chicago: University of Chicago 
Press, 1960. Pp. xi, 245. Index. $4.00. ) 

The eighteen-forties and fifties in America witnessed the consoli- 
dation and codification, as it were, of the views of the opposing sides 
in the matter of “race.” Were the races of man sprung from one 
creation or from many? If men were derived from a single source, 
then did it not follow that they were all brothers? But if they were 
derived from different origins, then, surely, they were no more re- 
lated to one another than the members of different creations? And 
if they were derived from separate origins, could one reasonably ex- 
pect the leopard to change its spots? This is the conflict of ideas 
which William Stanton presents in this charmingly written and inter- 
esting book. 

Specifically Mr. Stanton deals with “scientific attitudes toward race 
in America, 1815-59.” It is not his purpose to survey contemporary 
attitudes toward “race,” nor even to discuss those individuals who 
offered opinions on the scientific aspects of the problem. In this book 
the author is merely concerned to examine the grand strategy of the 
conflict of ideas. Thus, what he has written—and this is, of course, 
not said pejoratively—is scarcely more than a footnote to a period in 
the history of man and of ideas in America that was characterized 
by so much activity in the discussion of “race” that it will require 
generations of scholars to do it justice. This important, fascinating, 
and largely neglected area in the history of ideas will be greatly 
benefitted by such works as Mr. Stanton’s, if they but serve to draw 
attention to the untold riches of this virtually unexplored territorv. 

The scientific attitudes toward “race” with which Mr. Stanton dea's 
are mainly those of three figures: the Philadelphia craniometrist, Dr. 
Samuel George Morton, author of the famous Crania Americana; the 
Mobile physician and surgeon, Josiah Clark Nott; and the traveling 
lecturer on “Egyptology,” George Robins Gliddon—with the Rev. John 
Bachman of Charleston in a slightly less prominent role. The fi-st 
three were the “racists,” and Bachman their principal opponent and 
critic. Numerous other characters, such as Louis Agassiz and Asa 
Gray, play their brief roles upon the stage, but for the most part the 
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focus of attention is upon those mentioned, for they were among the 
few, at least, who pretended at “scientific” inquiry into the matters 
whereof they spoke. It is true that their pretensions to scientific rigor, 
with the possible exceptions of Morton and Bachman, were no more 
justified than many a writer’s on these matters since, but at least they 
presented the appearance of being “scientific,” and so their writings 
and wranglings received more attention than they might have other- 
wise. Mr. Stanton conveys the Stimmung of the fray, although he does 
not by any means provide a volumetric analysis of all the ink that 
was spilled in this war of words, nor does he refer to all the writings 
of relevance of the principal proponents. The reviewer suspects, also, 
that there was more involved in the relations, which Mr. Stanton 
simply does not mention, between such birds-of-a-feather as Gobineau 
and Nott. That Henry Hotz, the Swiss immigrant and proslavery 
propagandist, and Nott collaborated on the translation of Gobineau’s 
Essai is mentioned, but not the interesting fact that Gobineau was a 
subscriber to Nott and Gliddon’s Indigenous Races of the Earth, 
which was published the following year (1857). Surely here is a lead 
worth following. 

Today the writings of Nott and Gliddon read like the balderdash 
they always were. The writings of Morton and Bachman make a good 
deal more sense because their authors alone behaved a good deal 
more like scientists, though it must be said that by modern standards 
each of them had a long way to travel in that direction. 

Mr. Stanton has done a great deal of work, and he has done it 
admirably. He has written a balanced account of an unbalanced 
period of American history, and he has written it most readably. 

Princeton, New Jersey ASHLEY MONTAGU 


Mexico, 1825-1828: The Journal and Correspondence of Edward 
Thornton Tayloe. Edited by C. Harvey Gardiner. (Chapel Hill: 
University of North Carolina Press, 1959. Pp. 212. Illustrations, 
appendix, index. $5.00. ) ’ 

Edward Thornton Tayloe went to Mexico as the private secretary 
of the first United States minister to that country, Joel Roberts 
Poinsett. Tayloe kept a journal of his impressions of Mexico, but it 
lay virtually unknown in the archives of the Library of Congress 
until Professor Gardiner saw it and realized its value. Gardiner then 
inserted a number of letters written by Tayloe to his family while 
he was in Mexico, the originals of which are in the Alderman Library 
of the University of Virginia. The result is a book that is worthy of 
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a place in Professor Gardiner’s well-known list of travel books on 
Mexico. 

Young Tayloe (he was twenty-two in 1825) was a member of a 
well-known Virginia family. Born at his father’s fine Washington 
mansion, he was sent to Harvard College to complete his education. 
Just how the paths of Poinsett and Tayloe first crossed Professor 
Gardiner is unable to tell us, but it would appear that the young 
man of means wanted to embark on a career in the diplomatic service 
at a time when Poinsett was looking for a secretary who could afford 
not to be paid for his services. 

Tayloe’s brief journal and correspondence reveal him to have been 
enthusiastic about the grandeur of the Mexican countryside but 
dubious about the habits, customs, and, especially, the politics of the 
people. He shares the aggressive republicanism of Poinsett and 
shows himself in complete sympathy with Poinsett’s point of view in 
his dealings with the Mexicans. Tayloe is emphatic in his dislike of 
the Church but is obviously intrigued with life in Mexico. 

The text of Tayloe’s journal and correspondence is liberally 
sprinkled with references to persons, places, and events that require 
identification for the modern reader. Gardiner has endeavored to 
provide notes to these references, but, at the risk of being ungrateful 
to him for bringing a useful travel account of Mexico into being, it 
must be said that his notes are often uninformative and sometimes 
neither enlighten the reader on obscure portions of the text nor point 
out Tayloe’s errors. It is hardly sufficient, for example, to inform the 
reader that José Mariano Michelena and Pedro Gual were politician- 
diplomats. Some of the minor figures met in the text are not men- 
tioned in notes—no doubt because it is not possible to find anything 
about them—but some more important men are also ignored. One of 
the valuable contributions of Tayloe’s journal is its description of 
numerous haciendas in Mexico by a man familiar with Virginia 
plantations. 

There are instances of unnecessary obscurity in Tayloe’s text, such 
as his remark, “public indignation is now much excited by the sudden 
banishment of an Italian who had written some dissertations on the 
Congress of Panama” (p. 128). Gardiner does not provide a note on 
this matter, yet it is clear that Tayloe is referring to Orazio de 
Attellis Santangelo. When Tayloe mentions the “Baltimore claims” 
(p. 82), Gardiner, in a note on the subject, says, “No detailed con- 
sideration of these ‘Baltimore claims’ exists in the present diplomatic 
studies of the period.” While this may be true, it would have been 
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more helpful if Gardiner had reminded the reader that the Mexican 
Company of Baltimore did have large claims on the Mexican govern- 
ment and that no doubt these were the claims mentioned. At times 
Tayloe was mistaken in his information. He refers (p. 71) to “the 
strange infatuation of this government in the appointment of a 
Colonel of Cavalry to the command of . . . [the Asia]”. This ship was 
to be sailed round Cape Horn, and its commander was not an army 
colonel but the Guatemalan-born and Spanish-trained naval officer, 
José Maria Tosta. Gardiner provides no information on this matter. 
Although there are some other instances of blemishes in the notes, 
it is perhaps unfair to lay undue stress upon them. Most of the text 
is straightforward and most of the notes reasonably adequate. 

At the end of the journal and correspondence Gardiner has written 
a short epilogue discussing Tayloe’s life after he returned to the 
United States. Perhaps the most interesting part of this is his brief 
discussion of Tayloe’s post of secretary of legation to General William 
Henry Harrison, U. S. minister at Bogot4, Colombia, in 1828-1829. 
One would judge, from Gardiner’s comments on this unhappy tour 
of duty, that Tayloe and Harrison were victims of inscrutable and 
malicious action by the Colombian authorities. Such a view cannot 
be held unless the Colombian point of view is ignored, and it is 
interesting to remember that Francisco José Urrutia remarked in 1917 
that he thought Tayloe was likely to blame for the difficulties in 
which the mission became involved because, in Urrutia’s view, he 
probably tried to persuade Harrison to act in Colombia in the same 
way that Poinsett had acted in Mexico. Gardiner is silent on the 
Colombian side of the affair. The fact that Tayloe was a member of 
two of the most unpopular United States missions to Latin America 
at this time perhaps had something to do with his decision to return 
to his Virginia plantation. 

University of Virginia C. ALAN HuTCHINSON 


Travels in the Old South: A Bibliography. Edited by Thomas D. 
Clark. Volume III, The Ante Bellum South, 1825-1860: Cotton, 
Slavery, and Conflict. (Norman: University of Oklahoma Press, 
1959. Pp. xviii, 406. Index. $10.00. ) 

This book is the third installment in a series intended to provide a 
bibliography of travel in the South down to 1950. It fits between the 
first two volumes of the series, covering 1527-1825, which were pub- 
lished together in 1956, and E. Merton Coulter's Travels in the Con- 
federate States, which appeared in 1948. The present volume consists 
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of four sections prepared by different hands: 1826-1835 by James W. 
Patton, 1836-1845 by the late Charles S. Sydnor, 1846-1852 by Robert 
G. Lunde, and 1852-1860 by F. Garvin Davenport. The scope and 
mechanics are much the same as in the earlier publications, though 
the quality of the execution shows signs of falling off. In no previous 
volume, surely, will one find that the general editor has misspelled 
the names of a bibliographer and a famous traveller, that a con- 
tributor labels a work “singularly unique,” that an introduction to a 
section proves to be largely repetition of comments made about in- 
dividual items within the section, or that one third of the items be- 
longing by date in one section (the fourth) actually appear in an- 
other (the third). 

Perhaps the most important, certainly the hardest, problem in 
evaluating a work of this kind is to estimate the degree of complete- 
ness achieved. In the first place, what has been excluded by intent? 
The preface to the first volume announces that unpublished travel 
accounts and those in newspapers, periodicals, and “fugitive miscel- 
laneous publications” are outside the scope of the series. The same 
preface raises the question of what constitutes a travel account but 
formulates no working definition, and none appears to have been 
followed consistently in the volume under review. Numerous items 
of the borderline types—for example, gazetteers, surveys, or memoirs 
containing travel material—are included; a good many others are 
not. In dealing with works of marginal value, “a generous amount 
of negativism” is allowed. That is to say, many irrelevant or worth- 
less items are entered to show that they have not been overlooked. 
One wonders whether they might not have been relegated to a con- 
cise separate list of culls. Such an arrangement would have avoided 
certain anomalies, for instance, the award of three main entries to 
J. F. Mil'ivoux, none of whose pieces is really a travel account, as 
against the omission of F. L. Olmsted’s composite Cotton Kingdom 
and the handling of his Journey Through Texas by allusion only. 

If we ask how far the present bibliography of 506 items is definitive 
within the intended limits, we get no precise answer from the general 
editor, whose discussions of the point are cheerfully nebulous. Truth 
to tell, the question is unanswerable in the current state of biblio- 
graphical knowledge. The best that can be said, probably, is that 
nearly all the more important or more familiar books are included, 
and a great majority of the lesser ones. A short search in a strong 
library will suffice to prove, however, that the approach to complete- 
ness is not as close as it might easily have been. 
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The great value of Travels in the South lies in the description of 
each work listed. The appraisals of individual items in the present 
volume vary in length from less than two lines to more than four 
pages, averaging about 270 words. They attempt to identify the 
traveler and state the nature of his book, his route, the time of his 
journeying, his particular interests, his capacity as an observer, his 
prejudices, and the importance of his contribution. A check of ten 
of the appraisals against the books themselves shows that, except for 
the two drawn from the last section, they deserve to be called good 
or excellent. The user who turns to the volume index will discover 
that it makes readily accessible much of the content of the ap- 
praisals. At the same time he should notice that the references under 
a geographical area do not comprehend references to subdivisions 
of that area; for example, to cover Virginia thoroughly he will have 
not only to look under Virginia but also to scan the whole index for 
Virginia place names. 

When all is said and done, however, the scheme of Travels in the 
South is so admirable that the book should render service far out- 
weighing its flaws. 

University of Texas Barnes F. LaTHRop 


A. Lincoln, Prairie Lawyer. By John J. Duff. (New York: Rinehart & 
Company, Inc., 1960. Pp. viii, 433. Map, illustrations, appendixes, 
bibliography, index. $7.50. ) 

There is much folklore of Lincoln the lawyer that most schoolboys 
know. The way he used an almanac to prove the moon was not high, 
when a witness testified to events he claimed to have seen, is an oft- 
repeated tale. Other stories of Lincoln’s days on the circuit in Illinois 
have been told. Yet this book is a very special and very superior ac- 
count of the years between 1837 and 1860 when Lincoln tried cases 
in the circuit court and argued cases on appeal. For the lawyer this 
volume has uncommon interest. Lincoln the draftsman, Lincoln the 
cross-examiner, Lincoln the pleader, Lincoln the man who swayed 
juries, Lincoln the master appellate advocate—all these are shown 
in detail. Much new material has been unearthed by the author. Old 
files have been examined for new leads. Court dockets have been 
re-explored. The result is a fascinating account of Lincoln’s country 
law practice. 

This man who had the knack of using simple words with telling 
effect kept untidy offices, lost mail, maintained disorderly files, under- 
charged his clients, and managed to put aside very modest savings 
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only through the dint of many cases and long hours of drudgery. Yet 
the circuit was probably Lincoln’s first love; and John J. Duff, lawyer 
of excellence, has made life around the circuit come to life. Lincoln’s 
partners and his adversaries are treated with discriminating detail, 
including Douglas and Stanton who were to be important characters 
on the political stage he later dominated. The judges before whom 
Lincoln tried cases (one of whom he was to appoint to the Supreme 
Court) come to life. The setting of each of Lincoln’s leading cases is 
so recreated that the atmosphere of the courtroom is felt. The result 
is a moving human account of the contests over life, liberty, and 
property that preoccupied the Middle West in the quarter century 
before the Civil War. 

Lincoln's law practice ran from piddling causes to great ones, from 
contests over a few dollars to battles over hundred of thousands. 
They involved patent litigation, personal injury suits, divorce actions, 
property litigation, murder, and the run of criminal cases. Lincoln 
in these early days at the bar ended up with two cases in which the 
slavery issue was present. One client was against slavery; the other 
had a stake in it. 

At times the judge was unavoidably absent and with the parties’ 
consent asked Lincoln to sit as “judge” which he did with distinction 
and impartiality. He spent long monotonous days in plodding by 
horseback to some county seat—ninety miles or more distant—for an 
opening of the term of court, looked for quarters in an inn or private 
home, shared a double bed with some adversary in tomorrow’s con- 
test, mingled with people, lawyers, judges—all of whom he loved— 
hearing stories and retelling them, reading a newspaper out loud, 
and often withdrawing from the crowd in recurring periods of moody 
reflection. Clients, jurymen, adversaries, judges were, in the author's 
words, Lincoln’s partners in “the struggle with fate.” 

The meat of this absorbing book is in the description of Lincoln’s 
trial tactics and his arguments on appeal. He was an “all around 
lawyer.” He had no library for research. He had to work from general 
principles to concrete cases, making new law as he went. Lincoln 
got his law from Blackstone, Greenleaf, Chitty, and Story. He also 
got it by watching his elders, by experience at the bar, by mingling 
with lawyers and judges. Much of it he learned from his insight into 
people and their motives and passions. Lincoln's insight into people 
and his keen sense of humor were evident in many expressions in- 
cluding these observations about a judge, “He would hang a man 
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for blowing his nose in the street but he would quash the indictment 
if it failed to specify what hand he blew it with.” 

Politics—in the broad sense of human relations—was Lincoln's dish. 
Law—in the sense of book learning, procedure, and trial tactics—was 
secondary. The man Lincoln was born to the hustings; he was a 
natural speaker who talked simply and deeply so as to move people 
to action. The common folk of Illinois who sat on the juries were 
mostly his audience. And when he had come to know how to sway 
them, he had prepared himself for the greater tasks ahead. 

His law practice helped make his mind finely chiseled. It de- 
veloped his keen sense of the relevancy of facts. It helped him state 
complicated matters clearly. 

All this emerges—to the lawyer at least—from the careful analysis 
of dozens of cases which were grist for Lincoln’s mill. This account 
is exciting for those who love the law. It will help put Lincoln in 
dimensions which those who look primarily to his early and later life 
sometimes miss. 

Supreme Court of the United States WituuaM O. Dovuc.Las 


The Papers of William Alexander Graham. Edited by J. G. DeRoulhac 
Hamilton. Volume II, 1838-1844. (Raleigh: State Department of 
Archives and History, 1959. Pp. xviii, 552. Index. $3.00. ) 

Vicissitudes of Whig party politics become the central theme in 
this volume, the second of seven projected volumes of William A. 
Graham's papers. Glimpses into the tangled strategy that led to the 
nomination of William Henry Harrison and John Tyler are revealed 
in this correspondence. While Graham and the North Carolina Whigs 
promoted Henry Clay’s candidacy in 1840, they were nonetheless pre- 
vailed upon to campaign for the Harrison ticket. 

With Graham’s election to the United States Senate in 1840 to fill 
the unexpired term of Robert Strange, who resigned over a conflict 
that involved legislative resolutions, attention is focused upon the 
national policies of the Whig party. The most interesting letters in 
this volume reveal Graham’s skeptical attitude toward Harrison and 
his utter disillusionment with the policies of Tyler. Convinced that 
Tyler was surrounded by an irresponsible clique of advisers, prin- 
cipally from Virginia, Graham exclaimed, “We are destined to have 
a stormy & troublesome time during the whole reign of Mr. Tyler 
who is a weak indecisive man, having no mind of his own, but is 
driven about according to the suggestions of others.” 

Party struggles over national banking legislation, distribution of 
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the proceeds of land sales, public land policies, tariff revision, bank- 
ruptcy and loan bills, and the stirrings of the abolitionist issue in 
politics are discussed with intimate candor and frankness. It is per- 
haps indicative of a highly sophisticated family life that many of 
Graham's most judicious political letters in this volume were written 
to his wife. He advised state leaders by 1842 to nominate Clay for 
the presidency; at this time he accused Tyler of treachery. 

Professor Hamilton observes that the “absurd absorption of both 
parties in national politics led to practically complete inattention to 
the needs of the state, with disastrous effects upon the state and its 
people.” The state campaign of 1842, which was marked by the 
resurgence of the Democratic party and by Graham's removal from 
the Senate, illustrates strikingly this point. However, Graham's con- 
cern for coastal navigation, swamp drainage, turnpike construction, 
railroad development, state banking and fiscal policies, educational 
reform, and expansion of eleemosynary institutions would suggest that 
his attention was not entirely absorbed by national politics. He had 
a great fondness for the law and his practice in the judicial circuits. 
Letters concerning the management of slave property are sprinkled 
throughout this volume. Frequent exchanges with party leaders illus- 
trate local party organization and campaign strategy. Extensive cor- 
respondence relating to Graham's successful campaign for the guber- 
natorial office in 1844 focuses interest upon the state scene. In view 
of Professor Hamilton’s painstaking scholarship in editing these pa- 
pers, it is regrettable that the index to this volume is fragmentary 
and omits several important names and events. 

East Carolina College Joseru F. STEELMAN 


Matt Field on the Santa Fe Trail. Collected by Clyde and Mae Reed 
Porter. Edited with an introduction by John E. Sunder. ( Norman: 
University of Oklahoma Press, 1960. Pp. xxix, 322. Illustrations, 
map, index. $5.95.) 

Today it seems strange that, in the 1830's, so many men went for 
their health on expeditions into the Wild West, where the great dis- 
tances, the hazardous extremes of climate, and the hostility of the 
Indians would not seem conducive to health. Nevertheless, many did 
exactly that. Ruxton, Gregg, W. T. Hamilton, Frederick Law 
Olmsted, Rufus B. Sage, Wislizenus—all those were among the many 
who went west to “cure an inflammation of the lungs” or other ail- 
ments “by the elastic power of a winter’s saddle- and tent-life” in the 
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“salubrious air of the western prairies.” Matthew C. Field was an- 
other. 

Field was an actor, but apparently at loose ends in St. Louis in 
1839. He was dissatisfied with his stage career (“I can seldom make 
an effective exit”), rejected by two young ladies, and driven to the 
point of wondering if he should go into the ministry. He compro- 
mised by selling his watch and borrowing money to join a somewhat 
harum-scarum expedition to Santa Fe. He kept a journal from July 
15 to October 30, 1839, and from the journal, apparently, wrote a 
long series of articles which appeared primarily in the New Orleans 
Picayune, that landmark of American journalism founded by George 
W. Kendall and Francis Lumsden only two years before Field went 
down the Santa Fe Trail. The journal, and eighty-five articles that 
appeared in the Picayune, are printed in this book. 

A considerable part of the journal is in verse, and this is one re- 
viewer who is thankful that the pages of verse do not occupy more 
than a small part of the book; this reviewer is not qualified to ap- 
praise verse but will say that there are easier ways of studying history. 
The articles, on the other hand (which make up most of the book), 
are excellent, once one becomes accustomed to Field’s very fanciful 
style, which gets in his way until he is warmed to his task. Once that 
preliminary is over, however, Field settles to his work, and gives 
some memorable pictures of life in the West, both on the trail and 
in the Mexican settlements; he describes buffalo hunting and a blind 
buffalo, Mexican soldiers, rivers, forts, guards, a burial; he gives a 
grand picture of an evening in Santa Fe (pp. 235 ff.) and a touching 
portrayal of the mad girl of Santa Fe, whose American lover had 
deserted her and her child; he narrates the strange marriage of the 
Mexican woman and the American who already had three children 
(the anglo had tried to desert them, but could not; the bride smoked 
a chupar, says Matt, while waiting for the preacher; and Matt thereby 
adds to the existing confusion among cigarritos, cigarrillos, cigarros, 
and puros). 

There is no question that Field has left some valuable pictures of 
the time and places, including the only example of mule-talk this re- 
viewer has seen from the early days (p. 219). He also speaks, of the 
palace of the governors in Santa Fe as a row of houses, thus indicat- 
ing that in 1839 it had not yet been made into one building (a point 
never before established to this reviewer's satisfaction); he speaks of 
a fort of “eight or ten square feet” (rather a small fort); he mentions 
elk in Kansas, which supports Kendall's mention of elk in Texas in 
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1841; he speaks of making a smoke from buffalo chips to drive away 
mosquitoes, but this reviewer has always assumed that buffalo chips 
were similar to cow chips, and has never seen cow chips make much 
smoke; he speaks of the liver as being the vulnerable spot of the 
buffalo, whereas this reviewer has always understood that the spine 
or the heart area was the spot aimed for (even though White Horse 
and his Kiowa compadres in prison in Florida did start butchering 
at the kidneys); he gives a good description of Mexican soldiers (not 
too easily found in any literature), and, in speaking of a mounted 
hunter after buffalo, says the hunter “took the bridle in his teeth” 
(p. 244). The “pounded corn and sugar” (p. 289) must be pinole; 
there is some interesting talk on Mexican constellations, remindful of 
Tongues of the Monte; this reviewer, having killed a number of ante- 
lope, observes that antelope horns do not branch—each horn has a 
nubbin or spur; likewise, a curio dealer in Santa Fe not long ago 
explained that the distinction between bultos and retablos is some- 
what more complicated, bultos actually being an older, earlier, more 
primitive form of santos. 

It must have been a considerable task to run down and collect all 
these articles, and transcribe them, but the results are most worthy; 
Mr. Sunder, likewise, has done an excellent work of editing and has 
managed to make his footnotes of almost equal interest with the text; 
he is most generous with sources; finally, the book is well indexed. 

As a physical entity, the book is a splendid-appearing and a nice- 
feeling book—the type that is almost a trademark of the University 
of Oklahoma Press, which has published also an interesting book 
of Field’s work from his experience with Sir William Drummond 
Stewart's expedition in 1843 (this book also made possible by the 
Porters’ research), and Mr. Sunder has done of William Sublette a 
biography that looks very promising. 

San Diego State College Noe. M. Loomis 


The Story of Colt’s Revolver: The Biography of Col. Samuel Colt. By 
William B. Edwards. (Harrisburg, Pa.: The Stackpole Co., 1957. 
Pp. 470. Illustrations, facsimiles, bibliography, appendix, index. 
$10.00. ) 

The Stackpole Company specializes in books on firearms, books 
intended to appeal to the growing army of gun collectors. This volume 
is directed at the largest category of American gun collectors, those 
who fancy the Colt. The author takes dead aim on the devotees of 
Colt and has done everything in his power to provide them with a 
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sure guide to the various models and authentic information about 
the egotistical and illiterate individual who designed them, the in- 
ventor who succeeded where so many had failed. The copyright 
shows that this book was originally printed in 1953, but the author 
does not indicate whether the 1957 issue is revised. 

Since the reviewer's not an expert on firearms, he asked Mr. James 
Wood of Houston to give his appraisal of this volume. Mr. Wood 
thinks this is more a history of Colt than of his firearms, more the 
story of Colt than of the revolver. There is no question that this 
volume reveals Colt in his true character and that it corrects many 
errors that have been current about the inventor and his invention. 
Edwards, unlike some other authors, has painted Colt with all his 
faults. He has gone to the records, reproduced the documents in 
facsimile, and has not corrected Colt’s spelling or whitewashed his 
character. Colt was evidently the worst speller in New England. He 
combined an independent spirit with a willingness to do the most 
craven things to court favor for himself. When he learned that a 
brother was trying to get a government job, he wrote him a blister- 
ing letter telling him how low-down a clerk was. He thought it better 
to be “the head of a louse than at the tail of a lyon”; “if I can’t be 
first | wont be second in anything”; “loos no oppertunaty”; “you had 
better blow out your brains at once [with a Colt, no doubt] & manuer 
an honest mans ground with your carcas.” 

Ten days after writing his brother, Colt wrote one of his fawning 
letters to a Washington official inviting him for a visit, a trip to Coney 
Island, with an evening viewing “the revolt of the harrem.” The few 
misspelled words in this letter indicate that Colt used a secretary. 

The part of the story done with particular excellence is the ac- 
count of Colt’s connection with the Republic of Texas and his close 
relation with Samuel H. Walker of the Texas Rangers. He furnished 
weapons for the Texas navy at a time when the U. S. army officers 
refused to accept his weapons. Samuel H. Walker became his close 
associate and suggested changes in the revolver which made it more 
practical for a mounted man. Colt had these revolvers manufactured 
according to Walker's specifications, and they were sent to Jack Hays’ 
regiment of Texas Rangers before they left Vera Cruz for Mexico 
City during the Mexican War. This event was the turning point in 
Colt’s career, an event that led Colt on to fame and fortune. 

No sooner had Colt captured the American market, than he moved 
abroad to larger fields. He was insatiable in his ambition, unscrupu- 
lous as to means. He was a forerunner of the industrial giants who 
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came on the scene shortly after the Civil] War. He died on January 
10, 1862, too early to reap the great harvest of the Civil War. 
University of Houston Water Prescott Wess 


The Peters Colony of Texas: A History and Biographical Sketches of 
the Early Settlers. By Seymour V. Connor. Illustrated by Frances 
Pearce. (Austin: Texas State Historical Association, 1959. Pp. xi, 
473. Illustrations, maps, charts, bibliography, index. $7.50. ) 

One fourth of the inhabitants of Texas live in the vast northeastern 
region familiarly known as Peters Colony. Every Texan has heard 
of Peters Colony, and many of them know that it began before 2n- 
nexation and that controversies involving it continued almost to the 
Civil War. But the venture has been something of a mystery since 
1841, when negotiations began with the Republic of Texas, and terms 
of the “final settlement” in the 1850's reveal little that the historian 
wants to know about this vexatious and complicated speculation. 
Basic questions remain unanswered even after the appearance of 
Seymour V. Connor’s careful study. 

The fault is not Connor’s. He is probably the last of a century-long 
procession of researchers, amateur and professional, who have set 
out hopefully to find and record the facts, only to discover that the 
facts are nowhere to be found. He is unique among them for per- 
sistence. He has pursued every clue and followed up every hunch, 
like the first-class detective he is; and it seems likely that he has 
found everything that can be found. And, bless him, he is unique 
because he has pieced together from fragments and published the 
only detailed account of this empresario enterprise that has been or 
probably shall be made available to the public. 

Peters Colony is important not only to Texas but as part of the 
American story of land speculation. It involved more acres and more 
people and it lasted longer than any other colonial venture in Texas, 
including Stephen F. Austin’s, But it is a complicated, often dreary, 
chronicle, It has, as Connor points out, “no hero and no villain, no 
love affair, little drama and virtually no plot.” There are gaps and 
hiatuses. It is difficult to reconstruct the operations of a company 
without access to the company records, of which no trace has been 
found. Even some key official documents are missing from the state 
archives. The scant biographical data about the promoters fail to 
suggest how and when they became colonizers in far-off Texas. 

We know that in 1841 the Texas Congress approved a petition 
from twenty unknown foreigners who offered to colonize northeast 
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Texas. Eleven of them lived in England, nine apparently were resi- 
dents of Louisville, Kentucky. W. S. Peters, whose name headed the 
list, his three sons, a son-in-law, a pianoforte builder, and a man about 
whom we only know that he presented the petition, were Kentuckians. 
We know nothing of the other two American petitioners, not even 
how to spell the name of one of them. 

W. S. Peters never became an American, or a Texan, citizen. Music 
—publishing, manufacturing instruments, teaching—appears to have 
been the principal interest of the Peters family and some of the other 
improbable empresarios. Of their British-based associates we know 
little beyond the fact that they transferred their interest to other 
Britishers, thereby further complicating a venture already sufficiently 
complicated. In all, these empresarios—operating variously as W. S. 
Peters and Associates; Texas Agricultural, Commercial and Manu- 
facturing Company; and Texas Emigration and Land Company— 
received four contracts from the Republic of Texas between 1841 
and 1843. The first twelve colonists arrived in Texas in time to plant 
corn in 1842, but “a large party of Indians made their appearance 
and compelled the whites to abandon their agricultural pursuits and 
betake themselves to the fort,” a newspaper reported. They returned 
to find their crops destroyed, but other families joined them, and the 
settlement grew rapidly to about eight hundred in 1845. 

After annexation, new counties were created in the grant, and the 
Texas Legislature passed new land laws. Indian raids were less 
troublesome than the conflicts between colony agents, local officials, 
and state surveyors. There were appeals to the Legislature, suits in 
courts, and eventually the “Hedgecoxe War” during which enraged 
citizens evicted Agent Hedgecoxe and confiscated his papers; and 
there were controversies with other empresarios. Trouble was im- 
plicit in the circumstances. Holders of certificates for a million acres 
of land were excluded from the 16,400 square miles for which Peters 
Colony had exclusive agency; and the Company was to receive an 
additional 1,088,000 acres farther west. 

The Company was dissolved in 1858 and the land distributed among 
seventy stockholders, In 1869 Edwin S. Graham began buying sec- 
tions of the Company’s western land and reselling it in small tracts, a 
venture that profited him little. In fact, nobody seems to have made 
money from Peters Colony. 

Unprofitable though it was to its promoters, the Colony affected 
both northeast and west Texas by introduction of settlers. Who were 
the colonists? Connor has compiled notes on about two thousand of 
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them—Abbott through Zachary—which fill 270 pages of the book. These 
data, with sources noted, are valuable to genealogists and local his- 
torians; and the statistical analysis of settlement and settlers is a fine 
example of the use of research tools normally associated with other 
social sciences to historical exposition. 

Lord Mildew held in Rex v. Badger, “It is something to dot an i 
in perpetuity.” Connor has dotted this i firmly, indelibly, and so far 
as we Can see, in perpetuity. 

A final exhortation. If more historians would publish results of re- 
search that falls short of completeness because of unavailability of 
materials, as Connor has done, fewer novices would travel down 
blind alleys and dead-end streets that have already been explored. A 
man naturally wants to say the final, definitive word. But if that word 
can’t be said, he has a sort of obligation to let others know it, if the 
topic is important. 

Southern Methodist University HerRBerRtT GAMBRELL 


George Caleb Bingham, River Portraitist. By John Francis McDermott. 
(Norman: University of Oklahoma Press, 1959. Pp. xxviii, 454. 
Checklist of works, bibliography, illustrations, index. $15.00. ) 

George Caleb Bingham, as almost everyone interested in American 
history must know by now, was the mid-nineteenth century Missouri 
painter who created impressive depictions of boatmen on the Missouri 
River and rural elections in the Jacksonian West. Mr. McDermott’s 
life of Bingham is a valuable addition to our knowledge of the history 
of American painting. 

Whatever a masterly handling of documents and an efficient prose 
style can achieve in writing the biography of an artist the author has 
triumphantly achieved. He corrects the errors of previous scholars, tells 
us in detail where Bingham was and what he painted at every point 
in his career, and quotes from enough letters and documents to give 
us an idea of his protagonist's personality. The author is very good 
at relating Bingham’s drawings to his paintings and even reconstruct- 
ing convincingly a lost election scene. 

In the realm of art history, Mr. McDermott operates much less 
effectively. He gives us only a dim idea of where Bingham’s work 
stands in relation to other American genre painting or that of Europe; 
he gives no significant description of the Diisseldorf School that had 
so disastrous an influence on Bingham’s later career. From esthetic 
criticism, the author abdicates almost altogether, preferring to quote 
what others have written. Certainly his own researches should have 
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convinced him that the essay on Bingham’s style written for the 
Museum of Modern Art by the distinguished oriental scholar Arthur 
Upham Pope—which he quotes with the reverance automatically in- 
spired by such august sources—is a sensational example of “good taste 
misplaced,” one of the most preposterous constructions of gobbledy- 
gook ever foisted on American art by a critic who knows nothing 
about it. 

Appended to Mr. McDermott’s text is a checklist of Bingham’s work 
which, although it gives only a minimum of information about each 
object or group of objects, is impressive in scope: 122 subject pic- 
tures, 243 portraits, 6 collections of drawings, and 12 engravings by 
others after Bingham’s paintings. Here, the method has again been 
documentary: the author has listed all the works that can be found 
in contemporary records as by Bingham and has, where he can, 
identified them with existing works. How exhaustive was the re- 
search behind this achievement I was enabled to determine when, 
in examining for other reasons documents that seemed far removed 
from Bingham’s career, I came on listings in two obscure sources of 
five of his paintings. In the checklist, all five are impeccably recorded. 

However, in going through the checklist one is impressed by what 
a high proportion of subject pictures are reported lost. One cannot 
help wonder whether the author, had he applied the skills of the 
connoisseur to determining Bingham’s style and then made as ex- 
haustive an examination of pictorial as he had of written sources, 
could not have filled in some of the gaps. The deficiency is par- 
ticularly marked in landscape: Bingham was a prolific creator of 
views, only a few of which are now attributed to his brush. As one 
examines the illustrations, one suspects that no one has yet really 
pinned down Bingham’s landscape style, for there are strange dis- 
crepancies from one picture to the next, and one sees disturbing hints 
of other artist's styles. For me the confusion was further compounded 
by my happening the other day on a photograph of a landscape, pur- 
porting to have been signed by the Connecticut painter, George Henry 
Durrie, which has a strange resemblance to “Landscape with Cattle,” 
attributed to Bingham and owned by the City Art Museum, St. Louis. 
I feel both pictures are more likely to be by Bingham than by Durrie, 
but certainly such matters need further investigation. 

Assisted by a grant from the Ford Foundation, the University of 
Oklahoma Press has produced a handsome volume that reproduces 
all Bingham’s important subject pictures, all the 112 sheets of draw- 
ings for them in the St. Louis Merchantile Library, and a selection 
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of portraits. This pictorial documentation is of great value, despite the 
fact that the book designer—why will they do it?—has, in order to 
keep from having to turn the page, mutilated all the paintings wider 
than they are high by cropping the edges to achieve that form of 
torture for esthetic objects called “bleeding.” 

In attempting to state the limitations of George Caleb Bingham, 
River Portraitist, this review is intended not to belittle Mr. McDer- 
mott’s achievement but to define it. Where his book is strong, it is 
very strong; it is a genuine contribution. 

New York, New York JaMes THOMAS FLEXNER 


Crisis of the House Divided: An Interpretation of the Issue in the 
Lincoln-Douglas Debates. By Harry V. Jaffa. (Garden City, N.Y.: 
Doubleday and Company, Inc., 1959. Pp. 451. Appendixes, index. 
$6.50. ) 

Only the last quarter of this book deals with the Lincoln-Douglas 
debates. The author introduces them, it is true, in the first two chap- 
ters by pointing out the conflict between recent revisionist historians 
like James G. Randall, who have de-emphasized the importance of 
the debates on the grounds that the proposal of either protagonist 
would have equally checked the spread of slavery, and contemporary 
opinion which believed that fundamental issues were at stake. Then 
he proceeds in six chapters to trace Douglas’ stand on slavery down 
to the repeal of the Missouri Compromise in 1854—which he correctly 
says the Little Giant never intended to make explicit. No stronger 
case for the Senator has been made, and Jaffa concedes his patriotism, 
intelligence, and consistency. When long chapters follow on each of 
two of Lincoln’s early speeches in Illinois, we are led to think that 
the rest of the book will deal similarly with Lincoln’s stand down to 
1858 and that the differences between them will be moderately dis- 
cussed. 

Not so. From this point on the inquiry becomes increasingly a 
polemic and passes moral judgment on the position taken by the two 
debaters in the light of the political philosophy of the author, the 
Declaration of Independence particularly. Lincoln did not merely 
believe, like his opponent, that he was morally right; according to 
the author he was right on every point down to the last iota, and 
Douglas was equally wrong. Apparently Jaffa picked his conclusion 
before he began his study; restated with rising fervor it reaches its 
strongest expression in the final sentence of the work: 

The only reliance, the only rock upon which man’s political 
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salvation might be built, was man’s moral sense, the de- 
termination of some men to be free, and the awareness that 
no man can rightfully achieve freedom for himself or, in 
the presence of a just God, long retain his freedom if he 
would deny to any other man, of whatever race or origin, 
the right to equal freedom. 

We are told in the preface that, had Lincoln not challenged Douglas 
in 1858, there would probably have been no crisis in 1860. The crisis 
of the war years was “in a profound sense less critical than the 
moment in which the commitment which produced it was being de- 
bated.” Jaffa calls Richard Hofstadter, at whom he directs much of 
his attack, an “Abolitionist” misled by the “old Confederate” Charles W. 
Ramsdell about the natural limits of slavery. Clearly, what we have 
here is a specious addition to Lincoln idolatry by a political scientist. 
His basic contention is that the Kansas-Nebraska Act and the Dred 
Scott decision indicated that slavery was about to be forced upon 
the free states as well as the territories; that Lincoln stopped this by 
preventing a free-soil union between eastern Republicans and 
Douglas, who “would always have permitted the Devil [slavery] to 
name his price”; that popular sovereignty was “an absurdity”; and 
that the war necessary to check this greatest of all threats to American 
freedom was well worth its cost. 

The author constantly belabors his erudition against Randall, 
Hofstadter, and all scholars even slightly critical of his hero, The 
book is marred by other defects, such as verbosity, paragraphs two 
pages in length, and repeated discursions to Aristotle, Jefferson, John 
Stuart Mill, and the Bible. If they can pull through it, specialists on 
the 1850's will find it at times provocative, and those who accept its 
premises in advance will cheer. Historians must recognize divergent 
moral beliefs as historical forces, but in the opinion of the reviewer 
they should not enter past arguments about the morality of an issue. 
The basic conflict between the concept of liberty as local self-govern- 
ment and as protection of individual civil rights against all govern- 
mental restraints is still with us. 

Newcomb College of Tulane University Geratp M. Capers 


The Haskell Memoirs. By John Cheves Haskell. Edited by Gilbert E. 
Govan and James W. Livingood. (New York: G, P. Putnam’s 
Sons, 1960. Pp. xiv, 176. Bibliography, index. $3.95. ) 

This reminiscence of Confederate army service is a pleasant addition 
to the records of Civil War soldier life. John Cheves Haskell adds 
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little to basic knowledge of the war, but his narrative is entertaining 
in itself and a corroborative record well worth having. 

In their introduction to The Haskell Memoirs Gilbert E. Govan and 
James W. Livingood point out that typed copies of the narrative have 
been used by a number of historians. “Dr. Freeman,” they note, “used 
them in the writing of Lee’s Lieutenants.” Subsequently, “several other 
scholars have had an opportunity to see the manuscript and have 
commented on the vivid quality of the writing and the forthrightness 
of the opinions expressed.” They record that Freeman found the text 
to be “charming memoirs.” That they are, but it must be remembered 
that Freeman was the very model of a modern Southern gentleman, 
and to call the Haskell reminiscences “charming memoirs” is perhaps 
a Southern gentleman’s way of saying that they do not contribute a 
great deal of factual information. 

In this published version of Haskell’s autobiographical history the 
editors have effectively and judiciously collated three slightly different 
copies to give a full and nonrepetitious narrative in the Confederate 
veteran's own words. John Cheves Haskell was over sixty when he 
set his memoirs on paper. They are the memories of a veteran proud 
of his past rather than the record of a soldier fresh from the field. 
As memoirs of an old veteran they certainly are interesting, but they 
add very little fresh material that can be considered authoritative. 

It is Haskell who is responsible for the dissenting opinion that the 
real reason “Stonewall” Jackson was called “Stonewall” by General 
Barnard Bee was that he would not budge to bring his troops to 
Bee’s aid at First Manassas. Haskell was a close associate of Bee— 
and of nearly every other famous name in the Army of Northern 
Virginia. Such anecdotes and Haskell’s uninhibited opinions about the 
leaders of that famous army enliven the South Carolinian’s story, 
but too much value should not be attached to memories recorded 
nearly two score years after the fact. Haskell, with the aid of Messrs. 
Govan and Livingood, has produced an entertaining book but one 
that should not be taken overseriously. 

The brevity of Haskell’s narrative has permitted his editors the 
luxury of adding very full notes. Their notes are generally as enter- 
taining (and possibly more informative) than the basic story itself, 
but it is questionable whether or not such detailed notes on the 
Civil War figures whose records are fully recorded in numerous 
sources are really necessary. 

American Library Association, Chicago RicHarD HARWELL 
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A Southern Woman's Story: Life in Confederate Richmond. By Phoebe 
Yates Pember. Edited by Bell Irvin Wiley. (Jackson, Tenn.: 
McCowat-Mercer Press, Inc., 1959. Pp. 199. Illustrations, index. 
$4.95. ) 

Kate: The Journal of a Confederate Nurse. By Kate Cumming. Edited 
by Richard Barksdale Harwell. (Baton Rouge: Louisiana State 
University Press, 1959. Pp. xx, 321. Illustrations, index. $6.00.) 

One of the most rewarding developments of the Civil War Cen- 
tennial publication splurge underway at present is the reprinting of 
many of the contemporary accounts that for decades have been un- 
available to historians and Civil War students. The two volumes 
under review are excellent illustrations of the type of literature which 
should be republished. Mrs. Pember’s rare and long out-of-print 
narrative has been compared to Mary Boykin Chesnut’s famous Diary 
from Dixie. Unlike the Chesnut diary, Mrs. Pember’s story was un- 
censored in its original publication (1879), a fact which may account 
for the extremely limited sale of the first and only previous edition. 
Also included in the present edition are letters written by Mrs. Pember 
from the Chimborazo Hospital. Miss Cumming’s narrative was among 
the first accounts to be published dealing with the role of women 
in the Civil War. Published in 1866, it does not contain the romantic 
retouching which marks the published accounts of other Confederate 
nurses. Copies of both of these volumes have been difficult to obtain 
in the rare book market. 

The excellent introductions by the editors prove that both Kate 
Cumming and Phoebe Pember have been fortunate to have their 
narratives edited by historians of the stature of Professors Wiley and 
Harwell as well as to have them published in such an attractive format 
by presses of the stature of McCowat-Mercer and Louisiana State 
University. Professor Harwell has kept the editorial mechanics as 
simple as possible and has reduced the original publication by omit- 
ting some of the poetry and religious musings. Harwell admits that 
Kate Cumming “did not write with the flair for words or the instinct 
for the revealing anecdote” that characterize the Pember account, 
but he maintains (and this reviewer is inclined to agree with him) 
that “her account is more illuminating by its telling more of the actual 
work of the hospitals.” Professor Wiley has made the Pember account 
more readable than the original account by breaking up some long 
paragraphs, dividing the narrative into chapters with chapter head- 
ings, and adding an index. 

Professor H. H. Cunningham, an authority on the Confederate 
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medical service and author of Doctors in Gray, found both volumes, 
which he used in their original printed form, to be among his most 
important sources for a study of the medical service. But anyone 
who likes a good story will find both of these accounts very inter- 
esting. Especially is this true of Mrs. Pember’s account of her struggle 
to keep the staff from drinking the whisky needed for medical pur- 
poses. 

All students of Civil War medical history will certainly want to 
secure copies of these two valuable volumes for their library shelves. 
Research in Confederate history has been made easier by publication 
of these two works. It would be much more profitable for authors 
and publishing houses to spend their time and money in making 
accessible to the public today the best of the contemporary accounts 
of the war period than to mine Civil War minutiae. 

Mississippi Southern College Joun EpMonp GonzALes 


Grant Moves South. By Bruce Catton. (Boston: Little, Brown and 
Company, 1960. Pp. xi, 564. Illustration, maps, notes, bibliography, 
index. $6.50. ) 

About ten years ago, Captain Sam Grant, by the late Lloyd Lewis, 
was brought out; the second volume of the projected trilogy, Bruce 
Catton’s Grant Moves South, is similarly bound, although in dark 
blue cloth rather than the original green. Certain other differences 
appear—the Catton book is of greater length, and it is printed on 
better quality stock; if the author is less dramatic than his predecessor, 
he is quite as able with the pen, and he continues to draw devoted 
readers to him. 

Although the volumes of this biography of Grant are not numbered, 
perhaps we may refer to Volume I as taking Grant from his ancestral 
origins to the colonelcy of the Seventh (Illinois) District Regiment. 
The Volume II of Catton leaves Grant, a victorious army leader, after 
the fall of Vicksburg. This difficult campaign and siege takes up about 
180 pages of the book, yet this is hardly too much, as it was the most 
prolonged effort of the war other than Petersburg. 

As is already known, Mr. Catton leaves the impression of having 
written with ease, actually a difficult task, but, if one particular quality 
is to be singled out, he scores heavily with his perceptiveness. He will 
pick up some detail that no one has hardly ever noticed before and 
make something significant of it. For example, he takes a quotation 
from Grant’s Memoirs that refers to getting into position for the march 
on Jackson, Mississippi and Vicksburg. “When this was effected,” 
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Grant wrote, “I felt a degree of relief scarcely ever equalled since. 


. . . | was now in the enemy's country . .. . | was on dry ground on 
the same side of the river with the enemy. All the campaigns, labors, 
hardships and exposures . . . previous to this time . . . were for the 


accomplishment of this one object.” 

Mr. Catton comments that Grant “never wrote anything that ex- 
pressed the essential nature of the born soldier, the relentless and 
unpretentious army-killer, better than that simple expression of his 
release from tension—I was on dry ground on the same side of the 
river with the enemy.” Mr. Catton then remarks, “The desperate 
battles were still ahead, the key decision itself had not yet been made, 
but that mattered little; at last Grant had got to a place where he 
could fight. From that moment he could stop worrying.” 

Even to Civil War students, Grant's personality has somehow re- 
mained a little vague, which, with so much already written about 
him, is rather curious, but apparently it has been difficult to draw a 
really sharp picture of the man. The current volume supplies the 
missing strokes, and Mr. Catton has the faculty of instilling a dash 
of romantic fervor into even the most grim recital of war's dread- 
fulness. 

Estimates of Grant by numerous associates are given, One that is 
unfamiliar to most Civil War readers and that seems to stick in the 
mind is something Mrs. Grant once wrote for the Chicago Sunday 
Tribune. “He was happy in the fight and the din of the battle, but 
restless in the barracks,” related the Widow Grant; “. . . he could no 
more resist the sound of a fife or a drum or a chance to fire a gun 
than a woman can resist bonnets.” One wonders if Grant was ever 
happy in any other line of duty. The Mexican War and the Civil 
War, after all, took up very few of his years. Nonmilitary pursuits, of 
one kind or another, never found him at his best. 

Strength in biographical writing lies in a well-knit structure of 
personality and deeds, and there is good structure here. On the other 
hand, when history is written in terms of a hero, some minor distor- 
tions may appear. For example, Mr. Catton contends that Grant's 
winning method was to attack the enemy wherever found and let the 
strategic positions take care of themselves. Ultimately, however, Grant 
would have to abandon this idea and take up a strategic position as 
when he gave up fighting “on this line” and moved his army from 
Cold Harbor to below Petersburg. Then, too, while Mr. Catton is 
correct when he states that Grant, during his military career, cap- 
tured three armies entire, he says in reference to General Rosecrans 
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and Second Corinth that “Grant was never interested in simply making 
an enemy army retreat; he always wanted it destroyed.” 

But Grant destroyed no armies, not General Bragg’s after Chatta- 
nooga nor General Lee’s at Appomattox, although in the latter in- 
stance he was in a position to do so but wisely stayed his hand. 
(General Sheridan might have done so had he been in command.) 
And Mr. Catton is a little difficult to follow when, after stating that 
“some of Grant’s fame was rubbing off on his associates,” he directly 
brings in the fact that General George Gordon Meade had been 
given “a Regular Army brigadier’s commission in recognition of the 
victory at Gettysburg.” Meade was not then one of Grant's associates, 
and his laurels were won quite independently during this same me- 
morable week of July 1863. 

These few points however may be open to argument, and in any 
event they may be hardly more than flyspecks. Grant Moves South 
probably will be read a century from now when the veterans of our 
present-day Civil War Round Tables have long since passed on. 

Milburn, New Jersey FREEMAN CLEAVES 


From Cedar Mountain to Antietam, August-September, 1862: Cedar 
Mountain—Second Manassas—Chantilly—Harpers Ferry—South 
Mountain—Antietam. By Edward J. Stackpole. Civil War Cam- 
paigns: A Series. (Harrisburg, Pa.: The Stackpole Company, 
1959. Pp. xiv, 566. Appendix, index, illustrations, maps. $5.95. ) 

Vicksburg: A People at War, 1860-1865, By Peter F. Walker. (Chapel 
Hill: University of North Carolina Press, 1960. Pp. xvi, 235. 
Illustrations, map, index. $5.00. ) 

The Civil War Dictionary. By Mark Mayo Boatner, III. (New York: 
David McKay Company, Inc., 1959. Pp. xviii, 974, Atlas of sec- 
tional maps, bibliography. $15.00. ) 

In three earlier books on Civil War campaigns and battles, General 
Stackpole brought the understanding gained through training and 
experience to bear in producing military narratives. From Cedar 
Mountain to Antietam is his best work to date. He presents in detail 
the story of four battles between Union and Confederate armies 
(Cedar Mountain, Second Bull Run or Manassas, South Mountain, 
and Antietam or Sharpsburg) as successive parts of a single campaign. 
These activities, which took place between August 9 and September 
17, 1862, included Lee’s shift from defending Richmond against 
McClellan to the decisive defeat of Pope at Manassas, Southern failure 
in the invasion of Maryland, and Northern ineptness in allowing Lee 
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to escape. Succinct biographical sketches of important generals, evalu- 
ations of their respective abilities, and plans of civil authorities are 
added to detailed accounts of military action. Unusually attractive to 
devotees of military history are numerous battle maps which clearly 
mark terrain, position, and movement. Basically, however, this volume 
presents a military narrative in popular style by summarizing and 
synthesizing secondary accounts rather than using primary sources to 
offer new interpretation. 

In contrast Walker relies mostly on primary sources to write a 
refreshingly original monograph about the people of Vicksburg. De- 
scribing more than the inhabitants of a city under seige, he sum- 
marizes the history of Vicksburg prior to 1860, dwells on the individual 
and mass drama of war, and concludes the story with the year of 
rehabilitation that followed surrender, Geographic location gave 
Vicksburg importance before and during the war. River trade tied 
the people to the Midwest, and this fact, together with their fear 
of personal indignity and property loss in war, made their city of 
4,500 a pocket of unionism in secession-minded Mississippi. Reluctant- 
ly the articulate citizens of Vicksburg accepted the apparently in- 
evitable, but, once committed to war and the South, they endured as 
no other Southern people did the hardships of battle. Accounts of 
campaign and bombardment are subsidiary to individual concerns, 
escape, meaningless military requisitions, humor, tragedy, and changes 
in mental attitudes. A year after the surrender, a once loyal people 
accepted the Fourth of July in stony silence and for more than eighty 
years ignored the nation’s birthday. This well written study of society 
under pressure of war is an excellent contribution to Civil War 
literature. 

In comparison to the narrow confines of the other volumes, Colonel 
Boatner’s Civil War Dictionary seems all inclusive in scope. Almost 
one half of the more than four thousand entries are brief, biographical 
sketches of prominent military and civil leaders, and political events 
both Union and Confederate. Some entries relate to individuals and 
events that came before or after the Civil War period but fall into 
the sphere of the dictionary because they supply background for the 
era of conflict. Careful cross references enable the reader to move 
from the general to the specific. Under the heading of “Cannon,” for 
instance, are listed in capital letters, which indicate additional entries, 
the various categories of guns larger than small arms, and the different 
types of shot used by the contestants. Even commonly misspelled 
names are entered with cross references to correct spellings where 
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the sketches are located. In a work as comprehensive as this one the 
possibility of error is great, and undoubtedly users will discover some 
mistakes. In checking scores of entries this reviewer found only one 
error, namely that Governor Milton of Florida died “. . . 1 Apr. ’65 
of a stroke” (p. 552) when he actually took his own life. This diction- 
ary is a monumental and commendable work that will be used for 
a long time as a standard reference aid on the Civil War. 
University of Florida Remsert W. Patrick 


The Fighting Parson: The Biography of Colonel John M. Chivington. 
By Reginald S. Craig. Great West and Indian Series, Volume 
XVII. (Los Angeles: Westernlore Press, 1959. Pp. xv, 284. Illus- 
trations, maps, appendixes, index. $7.50. ) 

A third of this biography is devoted to the period of the so-called 
Sand Creek “massacre”—certainly the most important event in Chiv- 
ington’s life. His New Mexican campaign has already been adequately 
explored in other secondary sources—books by Colton and Heyman 
within the year—but no writer in the future can afford to judge Sand 
Creek without first studying carefully Craig’s penetrating analysis. 

Colonel Chivington’s surprise attack on a large encampment of 
Cheyenne Indians on Sand Creek, in Colorado, on November 29, 
1864, will probably always be one of the controversial events in 
Western history, like Custer’s fight on the Washita four years later. 
Some people, then and now, refuse to excuse the killing of women 
and children during such a maneuver, and, rightly or wrongly, the 
two events permanently smudge the reputations of both commanders. 
The Indians in both episodes had been fighting the whites all sum- 
mer and were holed up for a winter's rest. Both camps were attacked 
at dawn without warning. The Indian Bureau and Eastern humani- 
tarians protested loudly against both the Sand Creek and Washita 
“massacres,” though the army’s high command had encouraged such 
actions. Sand Creek is remembered as the more odious of the two 
because the Indians presumably had come in under the protection 
of the army, and, during the attack, they raised American and white 
flags which were ignored. 

Mr. Craig, an attorney by profession, has written an excellent brief 
for Chivington. His summary of the battle and his analysis of testi- 
mony at the subsequent investigations are thorough and acute. He 
maintains that the Indians had not come in under the protection of 
the army. This generally accepted belief, he alleges, is based on the 
testimony of only one acceptable witness, an Indian trader who hoped 
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to get damages for his lost goods and future trade. True, Colonel 
Bent’s educated, half-breed son was also present, but Mr. Craig dis- 
credits anything he said because he had gone native and was “a 
murderous renegade.” 

The story of the flags is questioned on the grounds that it stems 
from the testimony of two men in the Indian camp and two private 
soldiers, all of whom allegedly saw them. On the other hand, five 
officers and a doctor, also present, testified that they did not see the 
flags. Confronted with such conflicting statements, whose words would 
a jury of historians take? 

Mr. Craig shows that in three hearings concerning the action, all 
witnesses against Colonel Chivington held personal prejudices against 
him, while the Colonel and his witnesses were men “of standing in 
the community.” As has been said, Mr. Craig has prepared an ex- 
cellent brief for the defense. However, since every thesis has its 
antithesis, in this case a prosecuting attorney might object to the de- 
fense’s reasons for discrediting adverse witnesses. Whether his ob- 
jections would be sustained depends largely on future historians. 

University of California, Santa Barbara Jay MonacHAN 


The Fall of Richmond. By Rembert W. Patrick. (Baton Rouge: 
Louisiana State University Press, 1960. Pp. ix, 144. Illustrations, 
map, index. $4.00. ) 

Posterity has remained understandably confused about precisely 
what happened when the capital of the Confederacy fell. The cir- 
cumstances of the eventful days of April 2-4, 1865, contributed to 
this confusion. 

There was a time vacuum between evacuation and occupation 
which was not covered by the military records of either victor or 
vanquished. Later personal recollections of the convulsive three days 
tended to vary with the memories, prejudices, and imaginations of 
postwar writers. The great fire of April 3 destroyed the majority of 
Richmond newspaper offices, thereby preventing normal, local re- 
porting. Northern reporters arrived with the occupying Federal 
troops too late to assess adequately the preliminary stages of a chaotic 
period. 

Employing the popular device of exploring in depth a brief segment 
of history, Patrick has come up with a highly readable book which 
removes some of the haze from Richmond’s darkest days. The Fall 
of Richmond will deserve a place on the shelves of professional his- 
torians as well as lay readers interested in the Old South. 
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In presenting this enlarged view of a city teetering between two 
eras, the author logically makes it a three-part story. There is a blow- 
by-blow recountal of the events of morning, afternoon, and evening 
of evacuation day. The second section details the fire and riot of April 
3, the arrival of Northern troops, and reaction in Washington. The 
final part looks closely at Richmond as an occupied city, with the 
spotlight focused in turn on Washington, Richmond, Negro behavior, 
Lincoln's visit, and the start of a new order. 

Patrick’s evaluation of a society in despair gains in interest and 
substance by his careful detailing and interpretation of both events 
and personalities of the time. Herein are illuminating glimpses of 
William H. Seward, Andrew Johnson, and Benjamin F. Butler in 
Washington, with Johnson’s spur-of-the-moment and very vindictive 
speech quoted at length. Jefferson Davis’ party is viewed in retreat, 
and there is a startling vignette of Lincoln walking sadly through 
Richmond's ruins. The description of the fire and riot is exceptionally 
vivid. Giving the work balance and adding to its credibility are the 
many common citizens who appear in the narrative. 

By leaning heavily on letters, diaries, and reminiscences written 
by private citizens during or immediately following the fall of Rich- 
mond, Patrick has measurably supplemented the facts found in official 
accounts of the period treated. He has an eye for the humorous as 
well as the tragic and has as well exceptional skill in combining these 
for dramatic effect. 

The Fall of Richmond commits to print in expanded form the 
Walter Lynwood Fleming Lectures of 1959 delivered by Professor 
Patrick at Louisiana State University. Illustrative materials are drawn 
in the main from the Confederate and Valentine museums. 

Houston, Texas Cray BaILey 


Lincoln’s Plan of Reconstruction. By William B, Hesseltine. Confeder- 
ate Centennial Studies, Number Thirteen. (Tuscaloosa, Ala.: 
Confederate Publishing Company, Inc., 1960. Pp. 154. Bibliog- 
raphy, index. $4.00. ) 

The persistent myth that the traumatic experience of Reconstruction 
would somehow have been avoided “if Lincoln had only lived” has 
finally and firmly been put to rest. In these six short essays, originally 
delivered as a series of lectures at Memphis State College, Professor 
Hesseltine not only succeeds in destroying a legend, he also provides 
a refreshing interpretation of a confused and confusing chapter in 
our history. 
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In December 1863, Lincoln formally issued a proclamation em- 
bodying what was to become known as “the Ten Per Cent Plan.” 
Based upon his belief that there were in the Southern states loyal 
persons desirous of reinaugurating loyal governments, Lincoln’s plan 
provided for the re-establishment of a state government whenever 
ten per cent of the voting population of 1860 had taken an oath of 
allegiance. It was, basically, a simple plan, one that had slowly evolved 
not only from Lincoln’s experiences with the border states in the 
early days of the war and with the military governments set up in 
occupied areas but also from the President’s own changing concept 
of the nation. His proclamation was not an offer to restore the “old 
union”; it was, rather, an offer to the Southern people to reorder their 
political structure and retake their places in the “new nation” that 
had supplanted the “old union.” It was, furthermore, based upon two 
specific assumptions: first, that recognition of a state government was 
an exclusive function of the Executive and, second, that Reconstruc- 
tion was to be solely a “political” affair. The failure of Lincoln’s plan 
to include social and economic reconstruction of the South was the 
underlying cause of the bitter struggle that was soon to break out 
between the President and the Radical wing of his own party over 
control and direction of the Reconstruction experiment. As soon as 
the Radicals grasped the fact that the President's program was re- 
stricted to the political realm, their determination to prevent his 
controlling the processes of Reconstruction began to crystallize. In 
order to punish the defeated rebels and to reorder the social and 
economic life of the South, they felt a more stringent plan was needed. 
Their search for an alternative led eventually to passage of the Wade- 
Davis Bill, which was nothing less than a direct challenge to the 
President's assumptions and actions. A pocket veto killed the bill, 
but the issue between the Executive and the Legislature was now 
squarely joined. 

Ultimately, all of Lincoln’s plans met with failure. Rancorous 
quarrels among Southern Unionists, the failure of Confederates to 
respond to his offer, the unwillingness of the Ten Per Cent govern- 
ments to accept the President's “soft” policy toward the Negro, and 
the political opposition from within his own party all contributed to 
eventual failure. But even though he failed to effect a specific pro- 
gram for reconstructing the South, Lincoln did succeed in reconstruct- 
ing the nation. He rejected any compromise that would have led 
to political dualism. He destroyed the traditional “rights and powers 
of the states” and concentrated power in the national government 
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instead. He made the states subordinate parts of a “sovereign” and 
“centralized” nation. 

Professor Hesseltine’s penetrating insights (e. g., that Reconstruc- 
tion of the South was the basic issue of the Civil War; that secession 
was the South’s effort to avoid the reconstruction implicit in Republi- 
can control of the national government; that the war became “a war 
against the states” as a means of reordering Southern society) under- 
score the fact that there is a good deal yet to be said about the pivotal 
vears of war and Reconstruction. 

University of Texas Oris A. SINGLETARY 


Frontier Ways: Sketches of Life in The Old West. By Edward Everett 
Dale. (Austin: University of Texas Press, 1959. Pp. xiv, 265. 
Illustrations, index. $4.50. ) 

This excellent volume by an old master in the field of frontier history 
is another of the numerous contributions of university presses. The 
author, an old-time cowpuncher, school teacher, and pioneer himself, 
has brought to his readers the flavor and spirit of the Plains country 
as only one whose boyhood memories of life in a log cabin, dugouts, 
and sod houses could do. The reticent admission that in addition to 
other sources he “has leaned heavily upon his own memories of ob- 
servations and experiences during a quarter of a century spent on the 
American frontier” is an asset rather than a liability since to that 
extent he becomes a rich source. 

The volume is a reprint of a dozer independent magazine articles 
too good to be lost among bound v.lumes of magazines which are 
all but inaccessible to the student or ordinary reader. By way of con- 
necting the independent chapters an1 bringing about a unity, the 
author has introduced the chapters with extracts of his unpublished 
verse in such a way as to present a unified picture of the frontier. 

The frontier under discussion is largely that of Oklahoma, but 
certain chapters picture Kansas and Nebraska. Since conditions were 
much the same on the Plains, the volume cannot be catalogued as 
local. When the pioneer from the rainbelt woodlands moved to the 
Great Plains, he had to unlearn much that had become virtually a 
ritual in pioneering. Skill in felling trees, cutting wood, splitting rails, 
plowing around stumps, and digging shallow wells did not prepare 
one for turning the tough prairie sod with a huge breaking plow, 
gathering cow chips or hay for fuel, stringing wire fences, drilling 
wells, erecting windmills, and laying up the walls of sod houses. 

Perhaps even more striking was the impact of the Plains upon the 
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culture of the newcomer. He was transplanted from a little spot in 
the forest or a valley surrounded by hills and found himself on the 
boundless prairie with nothing to break the skyline. Grazing as a 
business often became an important factor in his new home. Un- 
accustomed to the ever-present wind, he was buffeted by the seering 
hot winds from the south in summer and the northers in winter. 
Grasshoppers, drought, hailstorms, and tornadoes were now his por- 
tion. New words or expressions, new manners, social behaviour, differ- 
ent customs, new types of clothing, and changes in food all led to 
new thought traits, characteristics, and, in short, his whole cultural 
heritage to a degree was changed by his experience in Plains living. 

Chapters deal with cowboy life in general, cowboy cookery, Plains 
frontier culture, from log cabin to sod house, wood and water, food 
of the farming frontier, social life of the homesteader, the prairie 
teacher, the literary society, and frontier medical practices. 

The general reader will enjoy this volume, and fortunate indeed 
will be the teacher who can recommend this hitherto inaccessible 
material to his students in American history. Once they start to read 
it, they will not lay it down until they have finished it. 

Union College, Lincoln, Nebraska Everett Dick 


The Story of the Original Dixieland Jazz Band. By H. O. Brunn. 
(Baton Rouge: Louisiana State University Press, 1960. Pp. xx, 
268. Illustrations, appendix, index. $5.00.) 

It is strange that jazz and its roots, the only original American art 
form, has so few historians of its classical periods and that the writ- 
ings on the subject are in the hands, mainly, of New York cultists 
and self praisers. It is a pleasure to welcome H. O. Brunn, himself a 
former leader of a Dixieland band, and his detailed and earnestly 
done historic work, The Story of the Original Dixieland Band. Here 
for the first time is told in detail the amazing and wonderful story of 
those few who came together and held on for a long time to an art 
form that was folk music and yet had the seeds of large and beautiful 
things. No other authentic book exists about this New Orleans band 
which leaped to fame in 1916 and started the popular trends that saw 
this form of classic jazz spread and delight the nation, or that part 
of it that did not damn it as a tool of the devil and the sinner. 

It is popular now to see jazz as coming from the gut bucket cellars 
and sporting houses of Storyville. But the truth is that it was also 
the work of white music makers blending their own emotions with 
something that was in the air and blowing it out as something never 
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heard before. Five young men, most of them nonreaders of printed 
music, led by Nick Rocca, brought it into full blossom. When they 
could no longer play it, it died, and what is now called jazz is some- 
thing, for good or bad, not our problem here. They made the first 
jazz recordings, did the first radio broadcast of the music, and were 
the pioneers who carried it across the Atlantic. We owe them a long- 
delayed thanks, and perhaps the new tapes of Dixieland that are be- 
coming popular will repay something of what we owe to this simple, 
dedicated, and often hungry group. 

The book is well-written, it is detailed, and it carries farther than 
anyone yet has, the hunt for names, titles, and places, It was music 
to cause feet to move, it was the solid chords of something new and 
novel. But it also, in its way, and on its own ground, sent out a 
deepness and a directness that spoke of a strong passion long held 
underground and only hinted at by any other music yet made in 
North America. 

Jazz of this vintage kind had a short but great life. It expanded 
from New Orleans with the war spirit of the first World War, opening 
horizons for young men on the move. It came to flower in the rum 
joints of the beer and booze barons; it carried the flappers and the 
last of the sad, young Fitzgerald heroes across the ballrooms; it re- 
made youth in the pattern of John Held, Jr., drawings; it was listened 
to by the lost generation of Hemingway's Paris. With the repeal of 
the late, lamented 18th Amendment, jazz had reached its peak; and, 
like all art forms from Elizabethan drama to cubism, it did not carry 
on its original vigor after the first frenzy of genius and creation. What 
followed was sweet and swing, the phony “King of Jazz,” the smart 
avant-garde corn, the concert stage, the ghetto publicity of Tin Pan 
Alley, and today the brisk, young exploiters in print of the far out, 
the cool, and progressive, the big business of making jazz pay off. 

But the original is only left on old platters and recopied on tape 
and renewed by a few in lonely places. It was a great and original 
thing. It is rewarding to find a good book, and Mr. Brunn’s book has 
only to be compared with the slick, smooth jobs in Downbeat, Satur- 
day Review, and New Yorker to see how original and honest this 
book is. As Bunk Johnson once said, “When the freeloaders elbow you 
away from the table, you can be sure you've been cooking up some- 
thing pretty tasty.” 

Beverly Hills, California STEPHEN LONGSTREET 
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The Longs of Louisiana. By Stan Opotowsky. (New York: E. P. Dut- 
ton & Co., Inc., 1960. Pp. 271. Illustrations, index. $4.50. ) 

“There is no dictatorship in Louisiana. There is perfect democracy 
there, and when you have a perfect democracy it is pretty hard to 
tell it from a dictatorship,” Huey Long once said. Mr. Opotowsky’s 
book makes it clear that it is indeed very difficult to tell the two 
apart. 

Opotowsky, a former New Orleans newspaperman, has written a 
readable history of a curious, and continuing, backwater in the stream 
of American political history. The author believes that the Long 
family rule in Louisiana is a unique phenomenon in U. S. politics. 
It is not, after all, correct to say that Huey Long, the founder of the 
dynasty, was simply the most successful of the Southern demagogues 
who from time to time seized control of state governments in the 
last years of the nineteenth century and the first decades of the 
twentieth. For Huey occupied a vastly different position, both within 
his own state and on the national stage, than Pitchfork Ben Tillman, 
Theodore Bilbo, Jim Ferguson, or “Hummon” Talmadge ever did. 

The people got their roads and bridges. And they also got 
the state militia in the middle of the night. Must - tn have 
been both? Huey said Yes: to do things you must first get 
the power .... 

Huey had a great per centage of the people behind him 
anyway. He could have won any election honestly. His fre- 
quent use of the militia and of the Criminal Investigation 
Bureau was born of his impatience and his lust for power 
rather than of political necessity. Huey enjoyed this undue 
show of strength. This was his major failing and undoubted- 
ly the cause of his early death [says Opotowsky]. 

The book is a curious mixture of literary and historical faults and 
virtues. The writing is fast of pace, but occasionally inelegant (“cop” 
for “policeman” ). The narrative drive is strong and well sustained by 
the liberal use of anecdote. But throughout the book there is a some- 
times annoying, occasionally exasperating, lack of substantiating 
detail. 

“Huey presented some Scripps-Howard newspaper stories to back 
up his charges [against Postmaster General James Farley]—and a 
Scripps-Howard executive found his income tax coming under sudden 
scrutiny,” Opotowsky tells us. But he does not document his state- 
ment or tell who the Scripps-Howard executive was. 

“Actually, Earl Long was not the first governor treated at John 
Sealy [hospital at Galveston, Texas]. He was the third. But the others, 
spirited in and out under the veil of secrecy, provided nothing like 
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the circus which attended Earl Long’s seventeen-day incarceration.” 
We are not told who the preceeding two governors were, or whether 
they, like Long, were in John Sealy for psychiatric treatment, or 
when. 

Opotowsky is not averse to passing judgment on the effects of 
Long rule. But in doing so he raises questions as to the wisdom of 
his judgment as revealed, for example, in this paragraph: 

Campaign funds [for Long and anti-Long legislative candi- 
dates], although often unsavory in the collection, become a 
virtue in the spending: The money filters down through the 
entire ticket and gives a little man a chance to run for office 
without going on some selfish interest’s retainer. 

Most of the failings evident in the book seem to be the results of 


overhurried writing. The book is, nonetheless, of value as an up- 
dating of a story that has a continuing fascination for any observer 
of American politics. 

And the end is not yet. 

Houston Post WuuiaM P. Hossy, Jr. 


Contempt of Congress: A Study of the Prosecutions Initiated by the 
Committee on Un-American Activities, 1945-1957. By Carl Beck. 
(New Orleans: The Hauser Press, 1959. Pp. xv, 263. Appendixes, 
table of cases, bibliography, index. $4.50. ) 

The American Constitution contains no express provision author- 
izing Congress to conduct investigations or punish a contumacious 
witness for contempt. Such powers had been frequently exercised by 
the British Parliament in its struggle with the Crown, and the Ameri- 
can practice owes its origin—as do so many American political prac- 
tices and institutions—to the English precedent. 

As early as 182] the Supreme Court gave judicial recognition to 
the right of either house to punish for contempt, reasoning that other- 
wise Congress would be exposed “to every indignity and interruption 
that rudeness, caprice, or even conspiracy, may mediate against it.” 
Imprisonment for contempt could not extend beyond the adjournment 
of the body which ordered it, however, until Congress by statute in 
1857 established criminal penalties, including imprisonment up to 
a year. 

Since 1945 all contempt citations have been prosecuted under the 
1857 statute, as amended, and the summary power of both houses to 
arrest, imprison, and fine has—according to Professor Beck—become 
“moribund in process.” 

In 1945 Congress established a permanent investigating committee 
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to uncover subversive and un-American activities. The reticence of 
over a hundred witnesses to co-operate with this Committee’s de- 
mands, and the wide and indefinite latitude to probe under such 
ill-defined terms as “subversive” and “un-American” have raised serious 
questions of constitutional law with which the author fully comes to 
grasp. 

In 189 pages Mr. Beck reviews all contempt of Congress prosecu- 
tions initiated by the Committee on Un-American Activities from its 
creation to 1957, grouping them under “Power to subpoena docu- 
ments,” “Freedom of Speech cases,” “Fifth Amendment cases,” and 
cases relating to pertinency of the questions asked. By appendix he 
adds a synopsis of contempt citations from 1787 to 1943 with de- 
tailed information on all citations from 1944 to 1958. In each case 
since 1945 the author sets out in the text the circumstances of the 
hearing, the basis of refusal of the witness, the action of Congress, 
and the judicial history as well. 

Mr. Beck points up the dangers of the contempt practice when it 
is used more to expose than to learn. Exposure for the sake of making 
the public and Congress aware of the need for legislation is one 
thing, but compelling a hapless witness to disclose past associations 
and early indiscretions for no gainful purpose is another. Mr. Beck 
feels that the majority of citations originated by the House Com- 
mittee on Un-American Activities were unwarranted and concludes 
that the power to cite for contempt should be utilized only when 
the information demanded is related to formulating legislation or 
supervising federa. agencies and that a citation should issue only 
for coercive and never for punitive purposes. 

This book is one of limited scope on a highly important subject. 
Within the limits undertaken, the author has done an excellent job. 
The book will serve the lawyer as a handy compilation of contempt 
of Congress cases and can be read with profit by political scientists 
and the public at large to keep them sensitive of the need for further 
rules of fair play in the conduct of congressional investigations. 

William Marsh Rice University C. M. HupsPeru 
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The Character of American History. By W. R. Brock. (New York: 
St. Martin’s Press, 1960. Pp. xii, 294. Maps, appendixes, index. $5.50.) 
William Ranulf Brock, fellow of Selwyn College and university lec- 
turer in American history, University of Cambridge, here surveys 
American history for his countrymen and in the process makes some 
shrewd appraisals of the American national character. 


Studies in American Culture: Dominant Ideas and Images. Edited 
by Joseph J. Kwiat and Mary C. Turpie. (Minneapolis: University of 
Minnesota Press, 1960. Pp. viii, 233. Index. $4.75.) Originally de- 
signed as a Festschrift for Tremaine McDowell, chairman of the pro- 
gram in American Studies at the University of Minnesota, this volume 
reprints fifteen periodical essays. Only one—Allen Tate’s “A Southern 
Mode of the Imagination”—specifically treats the South. 


Index Digest of State Constitutions. Second edition. Edited by 
Richard A. Edwards. Prepared by the Legislative Drafting Research 
Fund of Columbia University. (New York: Oceana Publications, Inc., 
1960. Pp. 1132. $20.00.) This second edition, coming over forty years 
after the first, makes it possible to review and readily compare per- 
tinent provisions of the constitutions of the fifty states of the United 
States. Its scope covers all provisions of each state constitution, other 
than purely transitional matter, in force as of September 1, 1958, 
with the single exception of Hawaii, the constitutional provisions of 
which were included in the volume during the galley proof stage. 
Entries in the Index Digest are paraphrases rather than verbatim 
excerpts, and no evaluation is made as the comparative provisions 
of the various constitutions are collated. Liberal use of abbreviations 
and small, but adequate-sized print, have enabled the compilers to 
key the provisions of these fifty documents—many noted for their 
length—in a single volume of convenient proportions. The historian, 
the scholar, or the attorney needing a ready reference to the pro- 
visions of state constitutions for comparative purposes will find in 
this volume a handy and valuable working tool. 


Dictionary of the American Indian. By John L. Stoutenburgh, Jr. 
(New York: Philosophical Library, 1960. Pp. 462. $10.00.) This volume 
essays to survey the American Indian without citing a single source. 
It is not likely to replace F. W. Hodge, Handbook of American In- 
dians, North of Mexico. 
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Dictionary of American Folklore. By Marjorie Tallman. ( New York: 
Philosophical Library, 1959. Pp. 324. $6.00.) Designed for the average 
reader, this dictionary “offers a generous taste of American folklore” 
without pretending to be exhaustive. It cites not a single source. 


Southern Forest Soils. Edited by Paul Y. Burns. (Baton Rouge: 
Louisiana State University Press for the School of Forestry and the 
General Extension Division, 1960. Pp. ix, 132. Tables, graphs, map, 
illustrations. $4.00.) Since 1952 the Louisiana State University School 
of Forestry has sponsored a symposium on forestry. This volume con- 
tains the papers given at the 1959 meeting. 


A Basic History of the Old South. By Wendell Holmes Stephenson. 
Anvil Originals, Number 43. (Princeton, N. J.: D. Van Nostrand 
Company, Inc., 1959. Pp. 191. Bibliography, index. $1.25.) This little 
book is evenly divided between a succinct résumé of Southern history 


before the Civil War and the texts of twenty-seven documents, 1619- 
1860. 


Virginia Origins: A Lawyer's View. By Walter H. Buck. ( Baltimore: 
Published by the author, 410 Megahoff, 1960. Pp. 26. Free.) The 
author maintains in this monograph that “the early Virginians were 
of good English stock, that they were not mere transplanted English- 
men, that they established their own way of life in Tidewater Virginia, 
that their manners were good for those days and that their sense of 
honor was high.” 


George Yeardley, Governor of Virginia and Organizer of the Gen- 
eral Assembly in 1619. By Nora Millet Turman. (Richmond: Garrett 
and Massie, Incorporated, 1959. Pp. xii, 192. Illustrations, maps, fac- 
simile, references, index. $3.50.) Mrs. Turman, a Virginia high school 
librarian, has compiled a biography of Sir George Yeardley (1587- 
1627 ), governor of the crown colony of Virginia. 


Early Maps of the Ohio Valley: A Selection of Maps, Plans, and 
Views Made by Indians and Colonials from 1673 to 1783. By Lloyd 
Arnold Brown. (Pittsburgh, Pa.: University of Pittsburgh Press, 1959. 
Pp. xiv, 132. Maps, illustrations, bibliography. $12.00.) This volume 
combines a selection of fifty-four maps with a text describing each 
map’s use and maker in order to form a history of the upper Ohio 
River during the late seventeenth and eighteenth centuries. 


Samuel Vetch, Colonial Enterpriser. By G. M. Waller. (Chapel 
Hill: University of North Carolina Press for the Institute of Early 
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American History and Culture, 1960. Pp. x, 311. Illustrations, maps, 
bibliographical note, index. $6.00.) This full-length study of Samuel 
Vetch (1668-1732), Indian trader and civil governor of Nova Scotia, 
emphasizes colonial trade and Vetch’s proposal to wrest Canada from 
the French. 


The County Courthouses and Records of Maryland: Part One, The 
Courthouses. By Morris L. Radoff. Publications of the Hall of Records 
Commission, Number 12. (Annapolis: Hall of Records Commission, 
1960. Pp. xiv, 174. Illustrations, index. $5.00.) This preliminary volume 
describes the successive courthouses of the twenty-three counties of 
Maryland, as well as those of Baltimore City. 


The Siege of St. Augustine in 1702. By Charles W. Arnade. ( Gaines- 
ville: University of Florida Press in co-operation with the St. Augus- 
tine Historical Society, 1959. Pp. 67. Illustrations, maps, bibliography. 
$1.00.) Originally published as the University of Florida, Social 
Sciences Monograph Series, No. 3, this study treats the English siege 
of St. Augustine, Florida, in November and December 1702. 


Epitaphs of Gloucester and Mathews Counties in Tidewater Virginia 
Through 1865. Collected by Association for the Preservation of Vir- 
ginia Antiquities, Joseph Bryan Branch, Gloucester. Virginia State 
Library Publications, Number 9. (Richmond: Virginia State Library, 
1959. Pp. 168. Maps, index. $3.00.) A compilation of tombstone in- 
scriptions in sixty-three cemeteries in Gloucester and Mathews coun- 
ties, Virginia, this volume contains as well a genealogical table ( p. 69) 
showing the descent, through her mother, of Queen Elizabeth II from 
Robert Porteus (1679-1758), of Gloucester County. 


Yankee Doodle. By S. Foster Damon. (Providence, R.I.: Brown 
University Press, 1959. Pp. 12. Facsimiles. Free.) The curator of the 
Harris Collection of American Poetry and Plays, Brown University, 
traces in this pamphlet the history of the oldest American national 
song from its beginning after the capture of Louisburg in 1745, 
through its first printing in London immediately after the battle of 
Lexington in 1775, to the 1840's. 


Benjamin Franklin & Polly Baker: The History of a Literary De- 
ception. By Max Hall. (Chapel Hill: University of North Carolina 
Press for the Institute of Early American History and Culture, 1960. 
Pp. xi, 193. Portrait, facsimiles, appendix, bibliography, index. $5.00. ) 
This is a history of the appearances in print of Polly Baker, a creation 
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of Benjamin Franklin, from April 1747, when her sad tale appeared 
in a London daily, until September 1912, when a German translation 
was published in a Frankfurt newspaper. As late as 1813 the American 
Law Journal treated the phantasy as fact. 


Washington’s Lady. By Elswyth Thane. (New York: Dodd, Mead & 
Company, 1960. Pp. xv, 368. Portrait, bibliographical note, index. 
$5.00.) Martha Washington's life with George Washington is told 
here in narrative style, with quasi-fictional feelings and thoughts of 
the principals deduced, as the author says, from surviving letters. 


Early American Policy: Six Columbia Contributors. By Joseph 
Dorfman and R. G. Tugwell. (New York: Columbia University Press, 
1960. Pp. 356. Illustrations, appendixes, index. $6.00.) This volume 
reprints essays on six illustrious men connected with what is now 
Columbia University—Alexander Hamilton, John Jay, the Rev. John 
McVickar, Henry Vethake, William Beach Lawrence, and Francis 
Lieber—that appeared during the 1930's in the Columbia University 
Quarterly. 


The John Gray Blount Papers. Edited by Alice Barnwell Keith. 
Volume II, 1790-1795. (Raleigh: State Department of Archives and 
History, 1959. Pp. xxvi, 689. Illustrations, maps, index. $3.00.) This 
volume contains 557 documents, dated 1790-1795, most of them 
correspondence of the mercantile firm of John Gray Blount, John 
Gray & Thomas Blount. 


The Life and Times of David Smith, Patriot, Pioneer and Indian 
Fighter. By May Wilson McBee. (Greenwood, Miss.: Published by 
the author, 1201 River Road, 1959. Pp. 84. Bibliography, index. $6.00. ) 
Mrs. McBee has traced the life of David Smith (1753-1835) in North 
Carolina, Spanish Mississippi, Tennessee and Kentucky, and American 
Mississippi. Smith’s widow and children later moved to Texas, and 
a grandson who carried his name, David Smith Terry, became no- 
torious in California. 


The Life Experience and Gospel Labors of the Rt. Rev. Richard 
Allen: To Which Is Annexed the Rise and Progress of the African 
Methodist Episcopal Church in the United States of America, Con- 
taining a Narrative of the Yellow Fever in the Year of Our Lord 
1793, with an Address to the People of Color in the United States. 
By Richard Allen. Introduction by George A. Singleton. (New York: 
Abingdon Press, 1960. Pp. 93. Illustrations, index. $1.50.) Richard 








er 
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Allen (1760-1831) was licensed to preach by a Methodist society in 
1782. He later founded the African Methodist Episcopal Church, of 
which he became a bishop in 1816. Parts of this little book were 
originally published in 1793 and 1794. 


A Charleston Sketchbook, 1796-1806: Forty Watercolor Drawings 
of the City and the Surrounding Country, Including Plantations and 
Parish Churches. By Charles Fraser. With an introduction and notes 
by Alice R. Huger Smith. (Rutland, Vt.: Charles E. Tuttle Company 
for the Carolina Art Association, 1959. Pp. xix, 40. Illustrations, bibli- 
ography. $3.75.) Fraser (1782-1860) described his native city in prose 
in Reminiscenses of Charleston, Lately Published in the Charleston 
Courier (Charleston, 1854) and in water colors. This little book con- 
tains a photo-offset reproduction of the text of the first edition of the 
Charleston Sketchbook, published in two thousand copies in 1940, 
and the colored drawings made from new plates. 


The Case of Aaron Burr. Edited by V. B. Reed and J. D. Williams. 
Houghton Mifflin Research Series, Number 2. (Boston: Houghton 
Mifflin Company, 1960. Pp. xi, 204. Map. $1.75.) This is an anthology 
of 125 documents and extracts from books and newspapers descrip- 
tive of Burr’s alleged conspiracy, 1805-1807. 


A Journey from South Carolina to Connecticut in the Year 1809: 
The Journal of William D. Martin. Prepared by Anna D. Elmore. 
(Charlotte, N. C.: Heritage House, 1959. Pp. x, 53. Illustrations, in- 
dex. $3.00.) This short journal of William Dickinson Martin (1789- 
1833), covering the period April 293—May 25, 1809, records a journey 
in a sulky from Edgefield Court House, South Carolina, to Litchfield, 
Connecticut. 


Youthful America: Selections from Henry Unwin Addington’s Resi- 
dence in the United States of America, 1822, 23, 24, 25. Edited with an 
introduction and notes by Bradford Perkins. University of California 
Publications in History, Volume LXV. ( Berkeley: University of Cali- 
fornia Press, 1960. Pp. v, 115. Index.) Addington (1790-1870), British 
secretary of legation in Washington, 1822-1825, wrote, in later life, a 
three-volume manuscript describing his American residence. The 
current volume is the first publication of any part of it. 

The People’s Choice: The Presidential Image in the Campaign 
Biography. By William Burlie Brown. (Baton Rouge: Louisiana State 
University Press, 1960. Pp. xiv, 178. Illustrations, list of campaign 
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biographies, bibliography, index. $4.00.) This book explores the na- 
ture of the symbol representing “the whole complex of ideals and 
beliefs that the American people have held dear” which, beginning 
with 1824, has been held up every four years, in campaign biographies. 


Theatrical Entertainments in Rural Missouri Before the Civil War. 
By Elbert R. Bowen. University of Missouri Studies, Volume XXXII. 
(Columbia: University of Missouri Press, 1959. Pp. xiii, 141. Ilustra- 
tions, facsimiles, bibliography. $3.50.) Mr. Bowen explores in this 
volume theatrical entertainments in Missouri outside of St. Louis and 
Kansas City before 1861. He treats amusements and entertainments, 
wagon shows and circus boats, Negro minstrels, professional legitimate 
theater, thespians, and turners. 


History of St. Peter's Church, Richmond, Virginia: 125 Years, 1834- 
1959. By James Henry Bailey, II. (Richmond: St. Peter's Parish, 808 
Grace Street, 1960. Pp. 81. Illustrations, bibliography. Free.) A pro- 
fessional historian summarizes in this volume the history of the oldest 
Roman Catholic parish in Virginia and the first cathedral of the bishop 
of Richmond. Within the present building was celebrated in 1889 
the funeral of President John Tyler's widow. 


Southern Stories. Edited with an introduction by Arlin Turner. 
(New York: Rinehart & Co., Incorporated, 1960. Pp. xl, 336. Bibli- 
ographical note, Southern chronology. $0.95.) This is an anthology 
of Southern tales extending from Edgar Allan Poe, 1844, to Flannery 
O'Connor, 1956. 


Constituent parts of the Episcopal Church have issued three items 
relating to Southern history. Leonidas Polk of the Southwest. By Nash 
K. Burger. Pioneer Builders for Christ. (New York: The National 
Council, 1959. Pp. 22. Portrait. $0.25.) A staff member of the New 
York Times Book Review has attractively summarized the life of 
Leonidas Polk (1806-1864), missionary bishop of the Southwest, first 
bishop of Louisiana, and major general, C.S.A. He fails to record 
that Polk was ordained priest on May 22, 1831. 1859 . . . and the 
Bishop Came to Austin. By Weldon Hart. (Austin, Tex.: St. David's 
Parish, 1959. Pp. 22. Illustrations.) This pamphlet describes the found- 
ing of St. David’s Church, Austin, by the merging of the pro-Unionist 
Christ Church, founded by the Rev. Charles Gillette, and the pro- 
secessionist Church of the Epiphany, founded by the Rev. Edward 
Fontaine. A Brief History of the Church in West Texas. By Lawrence 
L. Brown. (Austin: Seminary of the Southwest, 1959. Pp. vi, 74. 
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$0.50.) This booklet surveys the history of the diocese of West Texas 
and its antecedent, the missionary district of Western Texas, from 
1874 to 1959. 


A History of Collin County, Texas. By J. Lee Stambaugh and Lillian 
J. Stambaugh. Texas County and Local History Series, Volume III. 
(Austin: Texas State Historical Association, 1958. Pp. x, 303. Maps, 
illustrations, biographies, bibliography, index. $7.50.) Collin County, 
in the Blackland Prairie belt, northeast of Dallas, was created in 1846 
out of land that had been granted to Peters Colony. The Stambaughs 
survey its history from the arrival of the first Indian inhabitants. 


Their Majesties the Mob. By John W. Caughey. (Chicago: Uni- 
versity of Chicago Press, 1960. Pp. xi, 214. Bibliography, index. $5.00. ) 
Mr. Caughey explores, by reproducing extracts from primary and 
secondary materials, a century of “group action in lieu of regular 
justice,” ranging from a vigilante incident at Dry Diggings, California, 
1849, to the House Committee on Un-American Activities. Among 
the Southern examples given are the Leo M. Frank case; the Ku 
Klux Klan in Bastrop, Louisiana, in 1922; the Houston Chapter of the 
Minute Women of the U.S.A.; attempts to keep Negro children from 
attending school in Sturgis and Clay, Kentucky, in 1956 and in Little 
Rock in 1957; and the persecution of Willie and Allie Lee Causey in 
Alabama in 1956. 


The Autobiography of J. W. McGarvey (1829-1911). (Lexington, 
Ky.: College of the Bible, 1960 Pp. 93. Index. $1.50.) McGarvey, a 
Disciples of Christ minister, taught at the College of the Bible from 
its founding until his death and served as president beginning in 
1895. Late in life he wiote sixty-six pages of scrappy manuscript, 
here printed for the first time. 


The Lincoln theme continues to be among the most popular in 
American history. Meet Mr. Lincoln. By Richard Hanser and Donald 
B. Hyatt. (New York: Golden Press, 1960. Pp. 132. Illustrations. 
$5.00.) This popular picture book illustrating Abraham Lincoln’s life, 
especially his Civil War career, fails to identify the items it repro- 
duces. Abraham Lincoln Goes to New York. By Andrew A. Freeman. 
(New York: Coward-McCann, Inc., 1960. Pp. 160. Appendix, sources, 
index. $3.95.) This book describes Lincoln's visit to New York, 
February 1860, when he spoke at Cooper's Union. Lincoln's Journey 
to Greatness: A Factual Account of the Twelve-Day Inaugural Trip. 
By Victor Searcher. (Philadelphia: John C. Winston Company, 1960. 
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Pp. viii, 279. Illustrations, facsimiles, map, index. $4.50.) This narra- 
tive describes Lincoln’s train ride from Springfield, Illinois, to Wash- 
ington, D.C., February 11-23, 1861. 


Lincoln’s cabinet is treated in three recent volumes. Selected Es- 
says by Gideon Welles: Civil War and Reconstruction, Compiled by 
Albert Mordell. (New York: Twayne Publishers, 1959. Pp. 279. 
$4.50.) This volume contains the text of nine essays contributed by 
Welles to Galaxy (New York), in 1870-1873. The Governor and His 
Lady: The Story of William Henry Seward and His Wife Frances. By 
Earl Conrad. (New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 1960, Pp. 433. $5.95.) 
Mr. Conrad has written here a long book containing a quantity of 
quasi-fictional conversation and listing not a single source. John 
Palmer Usher, Lincoln’s Secretary of the Interior. By Elmo R. 
Richardson and Alan W. Farley. (Lawrence: University of Kansas 
Press, 1960. Pp. 152. Portrait, bibliography, index. $3.50.) Usher (1816- 
1889), Lincoln’s second secretary of the interior, was a drab ad- 
ministrator, but one who nevertheless had a considerable hand in 
the wartime federal encouragement of a transcontinental railroad. 


This study survevs his entire life. 


The forthcoming centennial of the Civil War continues to produce 
an avalanche of publications. Confederate Receipt Book: A Compila- 
tion of Over One Hundred Receipts, Adapted to the Times. Introduc- 
tion by E. Merton Coulter. (Athens: University of Georgia Press, 
1960. Pp. 38. Index. $2.50.) This is a reprint of a little book printed 
by G. W. Gary and published by West & Johnston, of Richmond, in 
1863. It contains recipes, remedies, and household hints. An appendix 
supplies recipes using rice flour sent to the Columbia, Georgia, Sun 
in 1862 by Elizabeth B. Lewis, of Russel] County, Alabama. Among 
other helpful suggestions are directions for making Confederate 
candles and an acorn coffee substitute. Richmond in Time of War. 
Edited by William J. Kimball. Houghton Mifflin Research Series, 
Number 5. (Boston: Houghton Mifflin Company, 1960. Pp. x, 166. 
$1.75.) An anthology of 223 documents and extracts from books and 
newspapers describing Richmond in 1861-1865. The Rebel Songster: 
Songs the Confederates Sang. With commentary and illustrations by 
Manly Wade Wellman. Music scores by Frances Wellman. (Char- 
lotte, N.C.: Heritage House, 1959. Pp. ix, 53. Illustrations, musical 
sceres. $2.00.) This brief compilation contains words and music of 
twenty-one of the most popular Confederate songs, together with a 
brief history of each. The Battle of Gettysburg: A Guided Tour. By 
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Edward J. Stackpole and Wilbur S. Nye. (Harrisburg, Pa.: The 
Stackpole Company, 1960. Pp. 96. Illustrations, maps. $1.00.) This 
pamphlet contains a tour guide, a narrative of the battle, and com- 
parative tables of Union and Confederate organizations, strengths, 
and losses. Valley of the Shadow: The Battles of Chickamauga and 
Chattanooga, 1863. By Lee Stratton Anderson. (Chattanooga, Tenn.: 
Hudson Printing & Lithographing Co., 1959. Pp. 64. Illustrations, 
maps.) An undocumented account of the battles of Chickamauga and 
Chattanooga. The Faded Banners: A Treasury of Nineteenth-Century 
Civil War Fiction. Edited by Eric Solomon. (New York: Thomas 
Yoseloff, 1960. Pp. xii, 336. $10.00.) This anthology of sixteen items— 
short stories and extracts from novels—was designed :to show “the 
aura, the feeling, the essence” of the Civil War, from both the Union 
and Confederate viewpoints. 


Tweetsie, the Blue Ridge Stemwinder. By Julian Scheer and Eliza- 
beth McD. Black. Illustrated by Lee Kolbe. (Charlotte, N.C.: Heritage 
House, 1958. Pp. x, 51. Map, illustrations. $2.95.) This is a description 
of a train that ran on the East Tennessee & Western North Carolina 
narrow gauge railroad and of the mountain folk who were associated 
with it. 


The Electric Interurban Railways in America. By George W. Hilton 
and John F. Due. (Stanford, Calif.: Stanford University Press, 1960. 
Pp. ix, 463. Maps, illustrations, index. $9.50.) The interurban was not 
so popular in the South as in some other parts of the country. This 
volume is a comprehensive survey of the economics of electric inter- 
urban lines, followed by a brief treatment of individual companies. 
The few Southern lines are treated on pages 326-35, 365-80. 


The Fierce Lambs. By A. A. Hoehling. (Boston: Little, Brown and 
Company, 1960. Pp. 210. Illustrations, facsimiles, bibliography. $3.95. ) 
This is a month-by-month chronicle of 1917, describing the entrance 
of the United States into World War I. 


Monkey Trial. Edited by Sheldon Norman Grebstein. Houghton 
Mifflin Research Series, Number 4. (Boston: Houghton Mifflin Com- 
pany, 1960. Pp. xiii, 221. Bibliography. $1.75.) A collection of source 
materials relating to the trial of John Thomas Scopes in Dayton, 
Tennessee, for violation of the Butler Act that forbade teaching of 
evolution in Tennessee public schools. Especially interesting are the 
long extracts from the trial transcript and the newspaper editorials. 
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Blazer and Ashland Oil: A Study in Management. By Joseph L. 
Massie. (Lexington: University of Kentucky Press, 1960. Pp. xiv, 253. 
Charts, illustrations, index. $5.00.) Mr. Massie, professor of economics, 
University of Kentucky, here analyzes the managerial career, 1924- 
1957, of Paul Garrett Blazer (b. 1890), president and chairman of 
the board of the Ashland Oil & Refining Company, a diversified 
Kentucky petroleum company. 


Mr. Citizen. By Harry S Truman. (New York: Bernard Geis As- 
sociates, 1960. Pp. 315. Illustrations. $5.00.) Mr. Truman tells here 
the story of his transition from President to plain citizen, as well as 
speaks his mind on such diverse subjects as religion and the Atom 
Bomb, Adlai Stevenson and his own operation, American history and 
his grandsons. Truman Speaks. By Harry S Truman. (New York: 
Columbia University Press, 1960. Pp. xii, 133. Illustrations. $3.00.) 
This volume contains the text of the three William Radner Lectures 
given at Columbia University in April 1959: “On the Presidency,” 
“On the Constitution,” and “On Hysteria and Witch-Hunting.” 


Kelly Blue. By William Weber Johnson. Foreword by Tom Lea. 
(Garden City, N.Y.: Doubleday & Company, Inc., 1960. Pp. 263. 
Illustrations. $3.95.) Mr. Johnson, a former Time correspondent in 
Dallas, has compiled, largely from the subject’s own words, a “natural 
history of a great natural painter: stud horse and jack man by choice, 
artist by necessity,” Harold Osman Kelly (March 6, 1884—December 
12, 1955), of Blanket, Texas, who peopled his primitive water-color 
and oil paintings of rural life very much in the style of Pieter Bruegel 
the elder. 


The World Around Hampton. By Archibald Rutledge. Photographs 
by Jay Shuler. (Indianapolis: Bobbs-Merrill Company, Inc., 1960. 
Pp. 192. $4.50.) This is a familiar account of the author’s plantation, 
about seventy-five miles north of Charleston, South Carolina, con- 
taining excellent photographs of the house and grounds, flora and 
fauna. 


The Oil Producing ladustry in Your State: Special 1959 Edition 
Commemorating the 100th Anniversary of the Oil Producing Industry. 
(Tulsa, Okla.: Independent Petroleum Association of America, 1959. 
Pp. 96. Maps, charts, tables. Free.) In its hundred-year history, the 
American petroleum industry has drilled more than 1,700,000 wells; 
found more than 100 billion barrels of petroleum reserves, and pro- 
duced more than 60 billion barrels of crude petroleum valued at $110 
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billion. This booklet contains county maps and statistics of every one 


of the thirty-one states, other than Alaska, that produce natural gas 
or petroleum. 


The Case for the South. By William D. Workman, Jr. (New York: 
Devin-Adair Company, 1960. Pp. x, 309. Index. $5.00.) This is “a 
case .. . for—and by—the white Southerner.” 


and horns on the toads. Edited by Mody C. Boatright, Wilson M. 
Hudson, and Allen Maxwell. Publications of the Texas Folklore So- 
ciety, Number XXIX. (Dallas: Southern Methodist University Press, 
1959. Pp. ix, 237. Index. $4.50.) The twenty-ninth annual volume of 
the Texas Folklore Society contains twenty-one essays on Negro, 
Mexican, and Anglo-American folklore by a variety of writers, most 
of them teachers but a few of them students and one a small town 
banker. 


New Eprrions AND REPRINTS 


The South in American History. Second edition. By William B. 
Hesseltine and David L. Smiley. (Englewood Cliffs, N.J.: 
Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1960. Pp. x, 630. Illustrations, index. $8.00. ) 

Westward Expansion: A History of the American Frontier. Second 
edition. By Ray Allen Billington with the collaboration of James 
Blaine Hedges. (New York: The Macmillan Company, 1960. 
Pp. xv, 893. Maps, bibliographical note, index. $8.00. ) 

The Southern Frontier, 1670-1732. By Verner W. Crane. Ann Arbor 
Paperbacks, Number AA4. (Ann Arbor: University of Michigan 
Press, 1956. Pp. vi, 359. Index. $1.45. ) 

George Washington: Man and Monument. By Marcus Cunliffe. Mentor 
Books, Number MD284. (New York: New American Library, 
1960. Pp. xii, 192. Index. $0.50. ) 

Thomas Jefferson: The Apostle of Americanism. Second edition, re- 
vised. By Gilbert Chinard. Ann Arbor Paperbacks, Number AA13. 
(Ann Arbor: University of Michigan Press, 1957. Pp. 548. Index. 
$1.95. ) 

The Religion of Thomas Jefferson. By Henry Wilder Foote. Beacon 
Series in Liberal Religion, Number 1. (Boston: Beacon Press, 
1960. Pp. ix, 86. Index. $1.25.) 

The British Isles and the American Colonies: The Southern Plantations, 
1748-1754. By Lawrence Henry Gipson. The British Empire Be- 
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fore the American Revolution, Volume II. (New York: Alfred A. 
Knopf, 1960. Pp. xxxvi, 290, xlv. Maps, index. $8.50. ) 

The Senate of the United States: Its History and Practice. By George 
H. Haynes. (New York: Russell & Russell, 1960. 2 volumes. Pp. x, 
1118. Index. $15.00. ) 

The Jacksonian Persuasion: Politics & Belief. By Marvin Meyers. 
Vintage Books, Number K-102. (New York: Vintage Books, 1960. 
Pp. xiv, 292, vi, Bibliography, index. $1.25. ) 

Narrative of the Life of Frederick Douglas, an American Slave. Writ- 
ten by himself. Edited by Benjamin Quarles. The John Harvard 
Library. (Cambridge, Mass.: The Belknap Press of Harvard 
University Press, 1960. Pp. xxvi, 163. Map, portrait. $3.50. ) 

Abraham Lincoln: The Prairie Years and the War Years. By Carl 
Sandburg. Laurel Editions, Numbers LX113-15. (New York: Dell 
Publishing Co., Inc., 1960. 3 volumes. Pp. 320, 928. Illustrations, 
facsimile, index. $0.75 each. ) 


The Literary Works of Abraham Lincoln. Selected with an introduc- 
tion by Carl Van Doren and with illustrations by John Steuart 
Curry. (New York: The Heritage Press, 1960. Boxed. Pp. xv, 294. 
Illustrations. $5.00. ) 

Stonewall Jackson, the Good Soldier. By Allen Tate. Ann Arbor Paper- 
backs, Number AA9. (Ann Arbor: University of Michigan Press, 
1957. Pp. 322. Bibliography. $1.65. ) 

Life of John Brown: Centennial of His Execution. By Michael Gold. 
(New York: Roving Eye Press, 1960. Pp. 60. Illustrations. Free. ) 

Domestic Manners of the Americans. By Frances Trollope. Edited 
with a history of Mrs. Trollope’s adventures in America by 
Donald Smalley. Vintage Books, Number K-103. (New York: 
Vintage Books, 1960. Pp. Ixxxiii, 454, xix. Illustrations, index. 
$1.65. ) 

Among the Indians: Eight Years in the Far West, 1858-1866. By Henry 
A. Boller. Edited by Milo Milton Quaife. The Lakeside Classics, 
Number 57. (Chicago: The Lakeside Press, R. R. Donnelley & 
Sons Company, 1959. Pp. xxxix, 457. Portrait, map, index.) 


Cannibals All! or Slaves Without Masters. By George Fitzhugh. Edited 
by C. Vann Woodward. The John Harvard Library. (Cambridge, 
Mass.: The Belknap Press of Harvard University Press. Pp. xxxix, 
264. Index. $4.25.) 








Historical News and Notices 


THE ASSOCIATION 


The twenty-sixth annual meeting of the Association will meet at 
the Mayo Hotel, in Tulsa, Oklahoma, on November 10-12. The com- 
mittee on local arrangements consists of William A. Settle, Jr., Uni- 
versity of Tulsa, chairman; I. E. Cadenhead, University of Tulsa; 
James T. Forrest, Thomas Gilcrease Institute, Tulsa; O. A. Hilton, 
Oklahoma State University; Marvin E. Lowe, University of Tulsa; 
Maxwell White, Northeastern State College, Tahlequah; and John S. 
Ezell, University of Oklahoma. 

Edward Younger, chairman of the program committee, has issued 
a tentative program of the meeting, in which twenty sessions have 
been scheduled: Cotton History Group Conference; Indians of the 
Southeast; The Southern Tradition: True or False, Orthodox or 
Heretical?; Business and Labor in the New South; Southern Educa- 
tional History; Diplomatic History; Southern Philanthropy; The Civil 
War in the West; International Rivalries in the Colonial Southeast; 
Recent Southern Political Leaders; The Intellectuals and the New 
Deal; Charles A. Beard and the Economic Interpretation; Inter- 
American Translation Needs; The Work of a Latin-American Re- 
search Foundation; Reinterpreting British Parliamentary History; 
Germany Between the Wars; European Historiography; The Asian 
Peasant Movement; Graduate Training in History; and Recent De- 
velopments and Problems in High School and College History 
Teaching. 


By an amendment to its charter, effective July 1, the sponsor of 
the Journal of Southern History, the Rice Institute, became the 
William Marsh Rice University. 


PERSONAL 


Rudolph Leopold Biesele, professor emeritus of history at the 
University of Texas, died at his home in Austin, on January 4. He 
was seventy-two. After a varied career teaching in Texas public 
schools, he joined the permanent staff of Texas in 1931, having re- 
ceived his Ph.D. there three years earlier. Between 1925 and 193] 
he filled short appointments at Texas, East Texas State Teachers 
College, University of Alabama, and Louisiana Polytechnic Institute, 
where he was chairman of social sciences in 1930-1931. He retired in 
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1957. Biesele was the author or editor of three books and of numerous 
articles, most of which appeared in Southwestern Historical Quarterly. 
He was book editor of the Quarterly for twenty years from 1937 
through 1957. As a teacher he was noted for his meticulous attention 
to detail and for his unfailing geniality. During his stay at Texas 
he not infrequently supervised as many M.A. theses by public school 
teachers as the remainder of the department put together. 


Glenn Edward Thompson, research associate at Mystic Seaport in 
Mystic, Connecticut, will assume the duties of assistant director of 
the State Historical Society of Wisconsin on September 1. 


Gilbert L. Lycan, head of the Department of History and Political 
Science, Stetson University, was elected president of the Florida 
Historical Society on April 8. 


Robert S. Neitzel, superintendent, Etowah Archaeological Area, 
Georgia Historical Commission, Cartersville, Georgia, became, on May 
1, chief curator of the Old Capitol Museum, Jackson, Mississippi. 


On June 1, Donald E. Worcester of the University of Florida 
became managing editor of the Hispanic American Historical Re- 
view in place of Lewis U. Hanke of the University of Texas. 


At its annual business meeting in Louisville, Kentucky, on April 28, 
the Mississippi Valley Historical Association elected Fletcher M. 
Green of the University of North Carolina as president and Paul W. 
Gates of Cornell University as vice president. 


At Texas Technological College, Timothy Paul Donovan and 
Ronald Dean Ware have been appointed assistant professors of history 
and Thomas G. Manning has been granted leave of absence during 
the coming academic year to permit him to engage in research. 


At the University of Houston, Corinne Comstock Weston has been 
promoted to professor of history and John Hugh Hill, formerly of 
Texas A. & M. College, has been appointed professor of history. 
Walter Prescott Webb has been reappointed M. D. Anderson Visiting 
Professor for the academic year 1960-1961. 


David L. Jacobson, formerly of Princeton University, and Craig B. 
Fisher, of Cornell University, have been appointed assistant professors 
of history at the University of California, Davis. 


At Mercer University, Robert H. Spiro, Jr., has been appointed 
dean of the College of Liberal Arts and will also teach in the De- 
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partment of History and Government, and Henry Y. Warnock, as- 
sociate professor, has been granted a leave of absence to permit him 
to do research under a Southern Fellowship grant. 


The University of North Carolina has announced a number of 
faculty changes: Fletcher M. Green has resigned as chairman of the 
Department of History so he may devote his entire time to teach- 
ing and research; Carl H. Pegg, professor of modern European history, 
has been appointed chairman; Robert M. Miller has been promoted 
to associate professor; Robin D. S$. Higham has been promoted to 
assistant professor and granted a leave of absence for the coming 
academic year to permit him to do research aided by a Social Science 
Research Council fellowship; Henry C. Boren, formerly of Southern 
Illinois University, has been appointed associate professor of ancient 
history; Herbert L. Bodman has been appointed assistant professor 
of Near Eastern history; Wallace E. Caldwell, professor of ancient 
history since 1921, has retired; Cornelius O. Cathey, professor of 
American history, will be on Kenan research leave during the fall 
semester and Hugh T. Lefler, Kenan Professor of American History, 
during the spring semester; Loren C. MacKinney, Kenan Professor 
of Medieval History, has received a grant from the National Institute 
of Health, for research on medical miniatures in medieval manu- 
scripts in East Germany, Poland, Russia, and Hungary, and he will 
read a paper, “Ancient, Medieval, and Modern Portraiture of Hippo- 
crates,” at the International Conference on the History of Medicine 
at Athens, Greece; Elisha P. Douglass, associate professor of history, 
will return to active duty after a three-year research leave of absence. 


S. M. Chiu, assistant professor of history at Centenary College, has 
been appointed research associate at the Center of International 
Studies, Princeton University, for the summer of 1960 and the coming 
academic year. 


At the University of Chicago, John Clive, formerly of Harvard 
University, and Charles M. Gray, formerly of Massachusetts Institute 
of Technology, have been appointed assistant professors of English 
history; Bernard A. Weisberger, formerly of Wayne State University, 
has been appointed associate professor of American history; and 
Leopold H. Haimson has been promoted to associate professor of 
Russian history. 


Stephen F. Austin State College has announced the promotion of 
Doris Elizabeth King to associate professor of history and government 
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and the granting of a leave of absence during the coming academic 
year to Robert S. Maxwell, associate professor, who is to be Fulbright 
Lecturer in American History at the University of Southampton, 
England. 


The Social Science Research Council has granted awards to three 
persons working in Southern history: research training fellowships 
to Lynn L. Marshall, graduate student, University of California, 
Berkeley, for research on Amos Kendall (1789-1869), and Willie L. 
Rose, graduate student, Johns Hopkins University, for completion of 
a thesis on social reconstruction of the Gullah Negroes of the South 
Carolina Sea Islands during and after the Civil War; and a faculty 
research fellowship to Sister Joan de Lourdes Leonard, professor of 
history, St. Joseph’s College for Women, for research on lawmaking 
in Virginia and other American colonies. 


HISTORICAL ACTIVITIES 


At the spring meeting of the Nebraska State Historical Society in 
Kearney, June 12, Merrill Mattes, historian, Region 2, National Park 
Service, read a paper on “The Pony Express: St. Joseph to Fort 
Laramie.” 


The Society of American Historians, Inc., has announced its fifth 
Francis Parkman Prize, consisting of a cash award of $500 and an 
inscribed scroll. The prize will be awarded to the author of a book 
on American history or biography that combines literary distinction 
with sound historical scholarship. Address John A. Garraty, Secretary- 
Treasurer, Fayerweather Hall, Columbia University, New York 27. 


The Kentucky Historical Society celebrated its seventy-fourth ob- 
servance of Boone Day in the Old State House at Frankfort, on June 
7, when Lieutenant Governor Wilson W. Wyatt delivered the principal 
address. 


The Society for French Historical Studies held its annual con- 
ference at the University of Rochester on April 8-9, The next con- 
ference will be held at Princeton University on April 14-15, 1961. 


The third annual Civil War study group sponsored by Gettysburg 
College will meet on August 1-5. Francis F. Wilshin, superintendent 
of the Manassas National Military Park, will speak on the two battles 
of Manassas, and there will be conducted tours of the Gettysburg 
and Manassas battlefields. 
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The Harry S. Truman Library Institute has extended its grants-in- 
aid program. Grants will normally be in amounts of less than $1,000 
to cover travel and living expenses for short periods of study, primarily 
at the Truman Library. Address Director, Harry S. Truman Library, 
Independence, Missouri. 


A group of friends and former students of the late Donald Cope 
McKay, of Harvard, Radcliffe, and Amherst, are engaged in collecting 
moneys to be used in creating the Donald Cope McKay Publication 
Fund to finance the publication of scholarly books in modern French 
and Italian history. Address John C. Hunter, Treasurer, 6 Hazel 
Terrace, Arlington 74, Massachusetts. 


Charlton W. Tebeau, chairman of the History Department, Uni- 
versity of Miami, gave an illustrated talk on “Down to the Cape 
[Sable]” at the seventy-third program meeting of the Historical As- 
sociation of Southern Florida, April 20. 


Colonial Williamsburg and the Leverhulme Trust are to sponsor 
a three-day seminar of eighteen British, Canadian, and American 
historians in Williamsburg, Virginia, on September 8-10, on the topic, 
“Perspectives on the American Revolutionary War.” 


At a meeting of the Section upon the History of Medicine at the 
154th annual convention of the Medical Society of the State of New 
York, on May 13, three papers were read: “Joseph Jones, M.D. (1863 
to 1896), Roving Surgeon, Major of the Confederate Army, and 
Postbellum President of the Board of Health of the State of Louisiana” 
by Stanhope Bayne-Jones; “Frank Hastings Hamilton, Surgeon Extra- 
ordinary of the Union Army” by Eliot B. Hague; and “The Confederate 
Medical Officer in the Space Age” by H. H. Cunningham. 


BIBLIOGRAPHICAL 


The Tennessee State Library and Archives has issued a descriptive 
list of sixty manuscript collections that its Manuscript Section, 
Archives Division, has on microfilm, as well as a register of the Jacob 


McGavock Dickinson (1851-1928) Papers. 


National Archives Accessions, No. 55 (May 1960), contains de- 
scriptions of a number of accessions of specifically Southern material: 
records of the District Court for the Eastern District of Virginia, 
1863-1904 (including records of the former Circuit Court, 1866- 
1902); copies of letters sent by Camp Cooper, Texas, March 1859— 
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February 1861; copies of letters sent by Company H, Ist U. S. In- 
fantry (stationed at Jackson Barracks, Louisiana), February 1865— 
October 1867, and sick reports, September—November 1867; letter 
books, muster rolls, post returns, and other records of Jackson Barracks, 
1862-1889; records of electrical cable tests made at Fort St. Philip, 
Louisiana, 1908-1913; photographs made or collected by the Army 
Ordnance Corps at Aberdeen Proving Ground, Maryland, 1917-1941; 
a recording of the dedication ceremonies of the Rayburn Library, 
Bonham, Texas, October 9, 1957; original jurisdiction files of the U. S. 
Supreme Court, 1843-1858, including the case Maryland vs, Virginia, 
1834; and manuscript, annotated, and published maps of battle areas 
principally in Pennsylvania, Maryland, and Virginia, made by or 
for Colonel W. H. Paine, U.S.A., during the period 1861-1865. 


The City of St. Louis is engaged in microfilming all of its records, 
some dating back to 1809, when it was incorporated, and earlier, 
according to an item in the St. Louis Post-Dispatch, of April 3, 1960. 
The records of the Register’s office alone will require approximately 
six million frames of film. The project, which began in 1952, will 
require another (en years for completion. 


The Historical Commission of the Southern Baptist Convention 
anticipates an early publication date for the Union List of Baptist 
Serials, being completed by Charles P. Johnson, librarian, South- 
western Baptist Theological Seminary, Fort Worth, Texas. 


The Longwood Library, Kennett Square, Pennsylvania, has issued 
a description of its manuscript holdings of more than 650,000 items 
relating to various members of the Du Pont family and to several 
Du Pont companies. Late in 1960 or early in 1961, the Library is to 
be removed from Longwood and merged with the Hagley Museum 
Liprary. The combined library, to be known as the Eleutherian Mills 
Historical Liberty, will occupy a new building under construction 


on the original property of the Du Pont Company near Greenville, 
Delaware. 


St. George L. Sioussat has given to the Maryland Historical Society 
the first installment of the Hoxton family papers, to be followed by 
additional installments. 


Microfilm Service & Sales Co., Box 8066, Dallas 5, Texas, has issued 
a catalogue of Texas, Oklahoma, New Mexico, Arkansas, and Louisiana 
newspapers available on microfilm. The catalogue lists more than 
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four hundred titles running to approximately twenty million filmed 
pages. It includes titles obtainable from the Oklahoma Historical 
Society and the Arkansas History Commission, as well as those ob- 
tainable from the company itself. 


The General Theological Seminary, New York, is sponsoring, at a 
cost of $22,000, the classification and cataloguing of the Fulham 
Papers, preserved in the residence of the Bishop of London, relating to 
colonial America. John Hay Whitney, United States ambassador to 
Great Britain, contributed about one fifth of the cost. The project, 
which will require two years, will begin in September 1960, under 
the Rev. William Wilson Manross, research fellow of the Seminary. 
After repair and classification, the documents will be bound into 
some seventy-five volumes. The Seminary further plans to publish 
a calendar of them. 


The Charleston Library Society has recently completed preparation 
of a microfilm edition of the Charleston Daily Courier, July 1, 1852, 
to April 5, 1873. 


The Archivist of the United States, the General Services Adminis- 
tration, and the National Capital Planning Commission have recom- 
mended that the old Pension Office Building in Washington be con- 
verted into a National Archives annex for housing military records 
dating back to the Revolutionary War. 


The State Records Committee, Society of American Archivists, has 
issued Directory of State Archival Agencies, 1959, edited by H. G. 
Jones. 


The Institute of Government, University of North Carolina, has 
prepared and distributed Constitutional Revision and Court Reform: A 
Legislative History, 1959, by John L. Sanders. 


The Department of Records and Research, Tuskegee Institute, has 
published a 36-page pamphlet, Twenty Years of Court Decisions 
Affecting Higher Education in the South, 1938-1958, by Jessie P. Guz- 
man, director of the Department, treating thirty cases relating to 
segregation in public-supported institutions of higher learning. 


The Library of Congress has received, as a gift from Mrs. Noel 
Sokoloff, a valuable addition to the papers of her grandfather, Daniel 
Scott Lamont (1851-1905), who served as private secretary and later 
as secretary of war for his close friend, Grover Cleveland. These 
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papers, and a portion of Cleveland papers that accompanied them 
as part of Mrs. Sokoloff's gift, are described in an article published 
in the February 1960 issue of the Library's Quarterly Journal of Cur- 
rent Acquisitions. 

Mr. John A. Thompson has presented to the Library more than 
twelve thousand items of the papers of his father, Ambrose W. Thomp- 
son (1810-1882), and files relating to the Chiriqui Improvement 
Company, a concern founded by his father during the 1850's, under 
a perpetual charter by the Pennsylvania Legislature, to develop the 
land and water resources of an area lying partly in Panama and 
partly in Costa Rica. Thompson’s correspondence and miscellaneous 
legal and financial documents reflect his wide-ranging interests, which 
brought him into contact with many of the leading figures of his day. 

The papers of pioneer aviator and airplane builder, Glenn L. Martin 
(1886-1955), have been given to the Library by his sister, Miss Della 
Martin. The material is composed of Martin’s personal and business 
correspondence for the last eighteen years of his life, including ex- 
changes relating to his gift to the University of Maryland of the 
Glenn L. Martin Institute of Technology, papers relating to the many 
organizations of which he was a member, and an extensive file of 
photographs of Martin-developed airplanes. 

Associate Justice Harold H. Burton has presented a first installment 
of approximately 145,000 of his personal and public papers to the 
Library. This installment, mostly correspondence, relates to Justice 
Burton’s career from the time he was in private law practice through 
the initial years of his service on the Supreme Court. The Burton 
papers may be used only with special permission, which should be 
requested through the Chief of the Manuscript Division. 

The Library has also received a first installment of the papers of 
James Couzens (1872-1936), United States senator from Michigan, 
as a gift from Mrs. Couzens and other members of the family. The 
material now available consists of general correspondence from 1908 
to 1933, but most of it is dated after 1915. 

The May 1960 issue of the Quarterly Journal of Current Acquisitions 
contains a comprehensive report on materials added to the holdings 
of the Manuscript Division during 1959. 
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THE PEOPLE’S CHOICE 
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